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‘HOSANNA’ IN THE GOSPELS 


ERIC WERNER 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 


HE passages containing the story of Jesus’ entrance into 
Jerusalem have created an immense amount of scholarly 
literature. Yet Thayer had to confess candidly: ... “it may be 
doubted whether the rejoicing multitude in the evangelic story 
were consciously indebted to the Psalm or its use at the feast of 
Tabernacles either for the cry ‘Hosanna’ or the festive demon- 
stration with palm and other branches. To find the explanation 
of either word or act in the psalm and its use, involves the 
NT interpreter in grave embarrassments. The language of the 
psalm is supplicatory, that of the Gospels is jubilant... .”* 


Superficially, the passages in question seem smooth enough 
and do not appear problematical at first sight; what, then, is 


the latent difficulty? 
gospels: 


Here is the text as given in the four 


aithew 21 s—9 


6€ mAEetoTos bx- 
éoTpwoav éavTav 
maria év Tn 6dq, 
pu 6¢ ExomwTov KAG- 
amo Tov dévipwv 
éorpwrvvov ev TH 
ot 5€ SxA ot 
nyovres adrov Kai 
BKoAoudouvTes Ex- 
py NEyorTes: 
cavva Tw vig Aa- 
veld. 


Mark 11 7-10 


... kal émtBaddov- 
ow aitr@ Ta iuaria 
aitav, kal éxadioev 
én’ abrév. kai roAXol 
Ta ivatia abtrav éo- 
Tpwoav eis THY ddd”, 
G@dAo + de o7tBadas, 
xoWavtes &k Ta ay- 
pv. Kai of mpoa‘yor- 
Tes Kal of dxkodov- 
dVovvres Expafov" 

ooavva. 


Luke 19 35-38 


..kai émipipar- 
Tes aitav Ta iwaria 
éxl tov T@dov éreBi- 
Bacay rov ‘Inoovr. 
Tlopevopévou de airov 
breoTpwvvvoy Ta ivua- 
Tia éauT@y év Tp 6dq. 
eyyifovros 5€ airov 
Hon «wpds TH KaTa- 
Bacer tov dSpovs tar 
éX\aav jptavto amrav 
76 TARVOsS TaV paty- 


John 12 12-15 


Tn éxatpwov 6 bx- 
Aos rodds 6 Adv eis 
Thy éopTnv, aKovcar- 
tes Ste Epxerac "In- 
gous eis ‘Ilepooddupa, 
€\aBov ra Bata tov 
gowixwv kai é&nrdov 
eis bxdvrnow aiTo, 
kal éxpatyafov" 

@oavva’ 
ebAoynuevos 6 Epxo- 
pevos éy dvduate Ku- 


t Cf. J. H. Thayer in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, s. v. Hosanna. 
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Matthew 11 8-9 

eboynuevos, 6 ép- 
xopevos év dvd- 
parte Kkupiov. 

@oavva év Tots 
tyiorots. 
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Mark 11 7-10 


evAoynuevos 6 ép- 
xouevos & dvopare 
xuptov. 

evAoynuern 1) Ep- 
xouevn Baoreia Tov 
matpos juav Aaveid. 


Luke 19 35-38 
Tov xaipovres aiveiv 
Tov Vedv Qwvn weyadn 
Tepl Tacwv av eidov 
dvvauewy, A€yovTes* 

eiAoynuevos 6 Ep- 
xouevos, 6 Bactdeds év 


exadioey én’ a 


pevov. 


Matthew 21 15 aoavva év tois tpic- 
ToLs. 
, . 

... kal Tous matdas 
Tovs Kpafovtas & TH 
iep@ Kal éyovtas: 
« ‘4 we | Fag ’ 
ooavva T@ vig Aaveid. 


évouate Kupiov. é& 
oipava eipnvn xal 
dota év ifioros. 


un goBov, dvyd 
Luv. 


idod 6 Bache 


épxerat, 
Kadnpevos emt | 

Aov Svov. 

According to the context, the entrance into Jerusalem took 
place just before Passover, as most clearly stated in John 121. 
Yet, why do branches of trees or of palms, the typical emblems 
of Tabernacles, appear at Passover? And what does the Hosanna 
mean? Is the core of our passage just a quotation or paraphrase 
of Ps 118 21-26? The Hebrew Hosanna has been left untrans- 
lated; is it identical with the S7MYwiIn, which is interpreted 
“Save now”? And if so, what is the meaning of ‘Hosanna in 
the Highest’? For what specific purpose is the Hebrew ex- 
pression preserved in three of the four texts, yet in a way which 
does not seem to correspond to the original Hebrew meaning? 

The apparent contradiction between the supplicatory purport 
of Hosanna and its exultant connotation in the Gospels was 
recognized early and Augustine suggested the solution which 
was generally adopted. He says: ‘The word itself, Hosanna, 
is an expression of a suppliant, as several men say who under- 
stand Hebrew. It is more an indication of general emotion than 
the meaning of a thing proper, like similar words in Latin, 
which we call interjections.’’ 


2 Augustine, In Joannis Evang., Tract. LI (PL. vol 35, cols. 1764-5): 
“Vox autem obsecrantis est, hosanna, sicut nonnulli dicunt qui Hebraeam 
linguam noverunt, magis affectum indicans, quam rem aliquam significans, 
sicut sunt in lingua Latina, quas interjectiones vocant.”’ 

Jerome (PL vol. 26, col. 152) argues against this theory, and discusses the 
Hosanna at length in his Epist. XX ad Damasum (PL vol. 22, cols. 375-379), 
where he makes the often quoted reference to the Aramaic Matthew, citing 
it: ‘“Denique Matthaeus, qui evangelium Hebraeo sermone conscripsit, ita 
posuit: ‘Osanna Barrama,’ id est Osanna in excelsis.” 
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From here to the rather nonchalant explanation of the Hosanna 
as offered in the Catholic Encyclopaedia there is only one step, 
and it is a small one. This Encyclopaedia states: ‘In this way 
Hosanna became associated with rejoicing. The same has to be 
said of the use of palm-branches.... On these occasions 
Hosanna was doubtless exclaimed in tones of joy and triumph. 
Like all acclamations in frequent use it lost its primary meaning 
and became a kind of vivat or hurrah of joy and triumph, and 
exultation.’”’3 Yet in all Hebrew literature no passage in which 
Hosanna expresses exultation occurs. Who believes that the 
Evangelists did not know the real connotation of this Hebrew 
word? And why does it not occur again in the book of Revela- 
tion, where to express of triumph either the Hebrew Hallelujah 
or the Greek owrnpia (salvation, hail) predominate?4 In view 
of all this, does the NT Hosanna really correspond to the OT 
NIT WIT? | 

First of all this identification gives rise to a grammatical ab- 
surdity: MY°WIN=a@oor is transitive and cannot be construed 
with a dative. As J. Wellhausen said, ‘“‘Osanna is just as good as 
Osianna. It is an acclamation, properly a call for help, directed 
to the king, who originally is addressed in the imperative and 
whose name—in the vocative— follows (II Sam 144; II 
Kings 6 26). It is an honor for the king to be called upon for 
help by his subjects, as for the Persian Shah fanadras (he whom 
the call reaches) is an epitheton ornans. Only later, God became 
the subject of the imperative and the king was put in the dative 
instead of the vocative (Ps 20 10; 118 25). In any case: Jesus 
is by this acclamation of the people welcomed as King of Israel.”’s 


3 Catholic Encyclopaedia, s. v. Hosanna. 

4 Revel 7 10. Even here, in the face of the most obvious contradictions, we 
find the old idea of the Hosanna as a Hurrah. Cf. W. L. Walker in the Inter- 
national Standard Bible Encyclop., s. v. Hosanna. It is much more reasonable 
to view the passage as a combination of two psalm-verses: 

(Ps 39) aywn ‘nd } owrnpia TH Jew uav TH 
(Ps 47 9) wip xo> dy av KaOnpeévy érl tp Opdvy Kai 
T@ apviw. 
Naturally, the Lamb is not included in this parallel; on the Jewish teaching 
concerning the Lamb, see n. 50. 
5 J. Wellhausen, Das Evangelium Marci, I., p. 93. 


412500B | 
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This interpretation corresponds fully with the version in 
Eusebius, which reads: ... "Avril yap Tov ‘““® xipte, s@oov 
dn” Keipevov év T@ Wary@ 76 “ws avvd’’ (sic!) EBparxwrepov 
gacKovtes érreBdwv épueveverar 5€ TovTo “‘aw@oov bn.’*® A 
similar meaning is given to the Hosanna in the Evangelium 
Nicodemi, c. 1, (ed. Thilo), in the Glossae Colbertinae, and even 
in Suidas who leaves us the choice between eipnvn kai d6&a 
and o@cov 67’ although there were at least three Greek trans- 
lations of Ps 118. Aside from the change of meaning — from 
supplication to exultation and triumph — there are still other 
contradictions, viz. the dative T@ vi@ Aaveié after the Hosanna, 
which demands in Hebrew a vocative for the person addressed 
and an accusative for the person to be helped. Moreover, @vavva 
év bpioro.s can never be understood as praise. Scholars of 
the last century tended to abandon the traditional interpreta- 
tion. In general, three approaches predominate: a. What is 
the original Hebrew or Aramaic word for Hosanna? b. What 
does it mean, in general as well as in this particular connection? 
c. Whence came the dominant Messianic note of the Hosanna 
in the early Christian literature ?® 


6 Eusebius, Demonst. evang. V1., 8, 2, also in A. Resch, Die ausserkanonischen 
Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien, I1., pp. 533-34, where many other versions may 
be found. 

7 There are many mistaken, false, and even fantastic translations of the 
Hosanna. Thus Clement of Alexandria translates it g@s xai dd€a Kal atvos 
(Paed. I, 5:12) and even the “‘Hellenization” ‘Qs ’Ia ava seems to have been 
in the mind of Diodorus of Tarsus, who interprets it as ‘transcendental 
majesty’’ (ueberseiende Grossheit), cf. v. Harnack, Diodor von Tarsus (in 
Texte und Untersuchungen, VI., Neue Folge, p. 101). How thorny the entire 
passage must have appeared in relatively early times, we may realize from 
the lengthy and unconvincing explanation offered by Origen (PG vol. 13, 
col. 1438-41). So important is to him the text, that he attempts a translitera- 
tion: ’Q Kipue, cacov 6) mpoteraypéva tov ‘‘’Ev\oynuevos 6 épxduevos 
év dévouare kupiov.”’ ‘EBparkas éxxeiodac ev tw ‘* ‘Qoavva t@ vi@ Aavid.”’ 
otw dé kal elxev 4 ‘EBparky Aeeis'  ‘‘’Avva “Adwval ‘Qoevevvar. ’Avva 
*Adwvai acat.(!) ’Avva Bapodx aBBaB(!) caiu ’Adwvai.”’ (Cf. also Onoma- 
stica Sacra, ed. Lagarde 204, 50 and 60, 29.) 

8 So strong was its Messianic significance, that Judaeo-Christians availed 
themselves of the Hosanna as of an eschatological password. Cf. Hegesippus 


in Euseb., Hist., eccl. Il, ch. 23, 14. For a discussion of this passage see 
infra. 
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Cheyne writes: “If a doubt be permissible whether T@ iio 
Aaveié may not be a too literal translation of 17 yao SITY wT 
—a legitimate Hebrew phrase (cf. Pss 72 4; 86 16; 1166), yet 
év tiorots seems quite incapable of being joined to Hosanna, 
if this term is really an ejaculation meaning ‘Save now.’” And 
he is bound to add: “Nor is it unimportant to remark that the 
psalmist’s reference in Ps 118 25 is not to the Son of David, but 
to the assembled congregation whose mouthpiece he is. To 
these objections the present writer knows no satisfactory answer” 
[Italics mine]. He presents then the hypothesis that Hosanna 
may not be derived from 8) MY win, but from ty (Aram. N31) 
in connection with Ps 8 3, as quoted by Jesus (Matt 21 16-17). 
The children welcome Jesus by crying NIW1Y — power, strength, 
according to the pre-evangelistic writer. Later, the SIW1Y was 
transformed into 8] Ty°wi7.? 

Yet this hypothesis fails to explain the ‘Hosanna in the 
Highest,”’ an acclamation which had already caused Jerome to 
maintain that in the original (Aramaic) Matthew the passage 
read 79723 SI Ty wir.’ He understands it as an appellative, 
but has to make allowances for the change in meaning, as com- 
pared with the previous passage (Matt 219). Summing up, 
Cheyne comes to the conclusion that the Hosanna “was originally 
an inspired outburst of the praise and gratitude of children, or 
perhaps... of childlike believers; it became under the hands of 
the Evangelists the exclamation of a multitude, either of Jeru- 
salemites, or, (Luke) of disciples, or, (John) of pilgrims who 
had come up for the feast.”™ 

G. Dalman distinguishes between the forms 9°87, which he 
claims is intransitive and may be connected with the dative 
(Pss 72 4; 116 6) and 7Y°WiN =a@aor, both of which are transi- 
tive, as in Ps 20 10 spon my win =LXX sacov tov Bacidéa gov. 
Dalman goes on to quote the obviously mistaken passage 
Didache 10,6 (@cavva T@ Oem AaBid) and comes to the amazing 
conclusion that this must be an expression of homage; he sur- 


9 G. Cheyne in the Encyclopedia Biblica, s. v. Hosanna. 
© Cf. Jerome in PL 22, col. 375-79. 
™ See supra n. 9. 
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mises that it was used in this new sense even in the Matthew- 
Gospel, ‘‘the author of which, therefore, cannot have been a 
Hebrew nor the apostle.”” Truly an ingenious deduction from a 
vague premise! Already the writer of Mark misunderstood the 
meaning of Hosanna, according to Dalman; and everything 
beside the ‘7 OWA NAW is merely periphrastic and inter- 
pretive addition.” 

Nowack disputes Dalman’s suggestion of the Hosanna as a 
cry of homage, such as son ‘my (I Kings 139) or perhaps 
qbon mywit (Ii Sam 144), since all those forms of a royal 
homage are again pure supplication.* Wellhausen, likewise, 
sees no reason for going back to the Aramaic S]YW1S (‘‘save us’’), 
since the shorter Hebrew form SYYwWiIn occurs occasionally 
(Jer 31 6; Ps 86 2).% 

The best analysis from the philological point of view is given 
by Ad. Merx, in his Die vier kanonischen Evangelien, nach der 
aeltesten Handschrift (Syrisches Palimpsest des Sinatklosters) 
uebersetzt und erlaeutert. Matthew 21 is missing in the Syriac 
manuscript. As to Mark 118-1, Merx takes issue with the 
derivation of Hosanna from the Talmudic-Aramaic hoSa‘na’ 
(willow, sprigs of palms). Since that connotation is an echo of 
the genuine acclamation, it cannot mean willows in the Gospels. 
Investigating the form yw he directs our attention to Ps 86 2 
and Jer 317, where this imperative occurs without 8). Merx 
states the problem in these terms: Can Hosanna be derived 
from NYYwWI (save now), or is it a mixed Hebrew-Aramaic con- 
struction NIYWIT (save us).*5 Since all allusions to the feast of 


% Cf. G. Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, pp. 180-82. As to the passage of the 
Didache, cf. infra n. 36. According to Dalman, none of the Evangelists under- 
stood Hebrew, not even Mark. If we follow this radical theory, we stumble 
upon new and ever increasing contradictions. How does Dalman account for 
the numerous Hebraisms in Mark and Matthew, as pointed out by Norden, 
Torrey, and Strack-Billerbeck? If the Evangelists did not understand the 
meaning of Hosanna, why did they not attempt to paraphrase it, as did Luke? 

*3 Nowack, Hebr. Archaeologie, I., p. 307. 

™ Cf. J. Wellhausen, Israelitische und juedische Geschichte, p. 381, n. 2. 

ts Ad. Merx, Die 4 kanonischen Evangelien, nach der aeltesten Handschrift, 
Syr. Palimpsest des Sinaiklosters) uebersetzt und erlaeutert, Berlin, 1911, II, 
pp. 131-33 (Mark 11 8-11) cf. I, p. 219 (John 1213). 
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Tabernacles are devious and secondary, the Hosanna of the 
triumphal entrance into Jerusalem was a spontaneous acclama- 
tion (Freigewaehlter Zuruf). In the Syr*™ the eb\oynpevos is 
missing, it has merely @cavva 6 épxdpevos év dvowate Kupiov, 
which to Merx seems to explain the real meaning. ‘‘Whether 
we take the ua of Hosanna as a particle ‘‘now” (doch) which is 
its Hebrew meaning, or as a pronoun, hence hosa-na — serva 
nos, in each case a vocative must follow.” Since the ebAoynuevos 
is missing, the passage means obviously: ‘‘Save us, Thou, who 
comest in the name of the Lord, the King of Israel!”” The text 
of the Greek Matthew is considered by Merx as entirely mistaken 
and corrupt, since there Hosanna must mean Hail to the Son of 
David, a significance which Hosanna has never had originally 
and which is attested only by later Syriac lexicographers.® 


Merx’ ideas are closely followed by R. Eisler in his *Ingovs 
Baovne’s, where he calls the Hosanna a ‘‘Messianic” acclama- 
tion, and rightly so. Eisler employs chiefly the letter of Jerome 
Ad Damasum (Epist. XX.)*7 the Syriac translation discussed by 


Merx,'® Origen’s Hexapla (Ps 118 26), and the apocryphal Acta 
Pilati, where we read: 


Aéye abrois 6 ItAaros: mas dé Expafov éBpaiati; Néyovow 
ait@ ot “Iovdaioe woavva peuBpoun Bapovxaupya aédovat. 
Neyer abrois 6 IktAaros: xai 7d woavva kai Ta AoLTA Ti 


%6 Ibid. III., pp. 308-10. On the palm-branches (o7rtBades, xAador, Bata, 
etc.) Merx writes: “Ich merke an, dass Philoxeniana das alte 24e93 230 


durch 28e99 2sSxo2 ersetzt und damit zeigt, dass das juedische mywin, 
welches die Bachweide bezeichnet, ....den Syrern in einer erweiterten Be- 
deutung im 5. Jahrhundert schon gelaeufig war. Wenn Payne-Smith es als 
Thyrsos deutet nach Judith 15 13, so muss es doch hier wie I Macc 13 51, 
genau als Zweig gefasst werden, woraus dann der arabische Name des Palm- 
Sonntags, eigentlich OSana-Zweigsonntags, entstanden ist, der arabisch ahad 
e§-Sa-‘anin heisst... Dies alles aber geht nun aber aufs Huettenfest, an 
dem man bei der Umkreisung des Altars rief Hosiana, und nicht auf das 
Passah.” J. Morgenstern has shown that there is really a connection between 
the Palm-Sunday and the rites of the Succoth-festival. I am deeply obliged 
to Dr. Morgenstern for his stimulating interest in this study. 

17 See n. 10. 

18 See n. 16. 
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épunveberar; éyovow abt@ oi “Iovdaior. cwaov bn, 6 & 
tots twioros’ eboynuevos 6 Epxduevos év dvduatt kupiov."? 

Eisler, however, accepts rather the version of the Syr*. 
There the passage reads NIYWIN; Merx realized that this Aramaic 
forms means “‘save us” i. e. g@@oov Huas, not gHcov bn. He as 
well as Keim denies that this ’oSa‘na’ have anything to do with 
the hoSt‘a-na’ of Ps 118 25;?° nor can it go with the dative. As 
for the passage in Matthew which does contain the dative, Eisler 
follows Cheyne’s hypothesis of a contamination with the Aramaic 
‘u$na’ (power). That would account for no less than three 
different recensions, viz. the Aramaic ’oSa‘na (save us), the 
Aramaic ‘uSna’ (power), and the Hebrew 81 TY WIN of Ps 118 25. 
There remains only the unexplained @oavva év tots bWiorors; 
Eisler overcomes this difficulty simply by calling it a “gloss 
which mistakenly crept into the text,’ and, amazingly, into 
both Mark and Matthew.#* Consequently, he takes the “Prayer 
for the Son of David” as an error of an early corrector or redactor. 
Unsatisfactory as this result seems to us, Eisler’s analysis of the 


Messianic background of the acclamation is convincing. 


Most recently, Charles C. Torrey has attempted to solve the 
enigmatic passage. He starts by retranslating the Matthew 
text into Hebrew.” 


19 Cf. Acta Pilati I, 4, A, p. 219, ed. Tischendorf; cf. also A. Resch, Die 
ausserkanonischen Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien II, pp. 533-36. Here the 
retranslation 837 7173 0°D)703 NIywin etc. Cf. also R. Eisler, Jesus Basileus, 
(Die messianischen Unabhaengigkeitsbewegungen etc.) II., pp. 469 ff. On the 
authenticity of the Acts of Pilate s. also A. Harnack, Geschichte der alt-christ- 
lichen Literatur, I1., pp. 21-24. 

20 Cf. F. Keim, Jesus von Nazareth, II11., p. 91, n. 3. 

2t In general it can be said that Eisler is rather rash in his judgment; he 
writes: “Luke 19 38 év obpavy@ elpnvy is senseless, as jif somebody were 
concerned with peace in the heavens, or as if till then there had been warfare 
among the hosts.’’ Yet he forgets that the Kaddish-prayer, which is almost 
certainly older than Luke, contains the famous phrase yim yarns ody avy 
dy ordw mwy etc. (He who maketh peace in His high places, may He make 
peace for us...), which is by no means senseless. 

22 Cf. Charles C. Torrey, Documents of the Primitive Church, pp. 77 f. 
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Torrey interprets: 


£1103 8) YH | ‘7 OWI KAA WS | WI 129 NU yvIn 


Save the Son of David! Blessed is He that comes in the 
name of the Lord! O give Thy help from on high! 


Torrey is well aware that the verb Y°win is transitive and 
cannot easily be construed with a dative; and the translation 
“Give Thy help from on high” presumes an (omitted) vocative 
missing both in the Greek and the Hebrew. Yet Torrey presents 
considerable evidence for the analogous use of Y°win in Scripture. 
The Messianic implication of the yin in Ps 207 and 10 is 
unmistakable; yet in both cases it is used as a transitive verb. 
Torrey writes: “Of course, the translators (from the original 
Aramaic) all competent scholars, knew perfectly well the meaning 
and use of this most familiar Hebrew word .... The resulting 
Greek in Matthew, though quite defensible from the point of 
view of the translator, was certain to mislead Gentile readers, 
and has misled modern scholars. The 9 in 12 indicated the 
direct object, as constantly in Aramaic and very frequently 
(also with the verb y°wi7) in the later Hebrew of the OT. The 
true meaning of avavva T@ vi@ Aavid was therefore “Help the 
Son of David”’ corresponding to the ‘‘God save the (Messianic) 
King” of Ps 2010.”% Matthew’s text “though it reproduces 
the Hebrew exactly, and therefore cannot strictly speaking, be 
termed a false rendering, is a most unfortunate specimen of 
translation Greek .. .” 


Although this view seems very plausible, it fails to explain 
the triumphant sense of the ‘royal supplication,’’ nor does it 
become clear, whether the 7@ vig@ Aaveié is an object of Hosanna 
or belongs to éxpafov; and the Messianic implication is not 
made apparent enough. 


23 The same view is held by Franz Delitzsch, Commentar ueber den Psalter, 
II., p. 185 (on Ps 118). ‘In the mouths of the people who welcomed Jesus 
as Messiah, the Hosanna was a kind of God save the King (cf. Ps 20 10) they 
waved branches of palms like Lulabs, when shouting the joyous call of Taber- 
nacles and acclaimed Him, the long-expected guest by saying: ebAoynTds 6 
épxopuevos év Gvouarte Kupiov, perhaps not without an allusion to the Mes- 
sianic significance of v. 22, as well known in synagogal tradition.” 
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Whatever was the original Hebrew or Aramaic word for 
Hosanna, it must have conveyed a particular Messianic signifi- 
cance. It is a hapax legomenon in the Gospels, placed significantly 
in the account of the entrance into Jerusalem; what other reason 
could have induced the Evangelists to transliterate it? There 
are not many Hebrew words in Mark and Matthew, and those 
preserved usually have unique import. Four theories have been 
defended: a. Hosanna was a prayer addressed to God, for 
assistance to His Messiah; b. Hosanna was a “royal supplica- 
tion’’ addressed to the Messiah; c. it was a call of triumphant 
joy, like ‘‘Hail”; d. it referred to the willows or palm-branches, 
and was originally a marginal gloss. 

The most convincing advocate of the first theory is E. P. 
Gould, who claims that the Hosanna is not an acclamation, but 
a prayer to JHWH to be propitious to someone else “conspicuous 
in the scene... to the people uttering the cry.””. The Hosanna 
in the Highest is likewise understood ‘‘as a prayer for God to 
save them in the highest places, where He dwells.’’4 The entire 
passage, according to Gould, is a prayer of intercession for the 
Son of David, and strongly Messianic. The second theory 
has — with many divergences and nuances — the most advo- 
cates. G. Dalman believes that the 7@ vi@ Aaveié is an inter- 
pretive addition; thus the original exclamation was HoSa‘na’ 
‘77 OWI SATA WW, whereby the JHWH after Hosanna was 
omitted.> The Hosanna in the Highest according to this scholar 
is a later misunderstanding, (incidentally, a proof that the 
author of Matthew was no Hebrew). More convincing is 


24 Cf. The International Critical Commentary to Mark 11 10. 

2s Cf. G. Dalman, op. cit., pp. 180-82. The Talmud offers an interesting 
corroboration to Dalman’s theory of the omitted JHVH. ‘In former times 
the High-Priest used to pronounce the Name (Ps 118 25) with a loud voice; 
but when the wicked increased, he said the Name with a hushed voice; R. Tar- 
fon, (himself a priest) reported: ‘I stood among my brethren in the ranks of 
the priests and inclined my ears towards the High Priest in order to hear, and 
watched the High Priest, when he let the Name be drowned among the sweet 
songs of the Levites’’’ (Jer. Talmud, Tr. Yoma, III, 40 d); cf. also Strack- 
Billerbeck, Kommentar zum NT, II., pp. 788 ff., where an abundance of tal- 
mudic references is offered. A similar note in the Tosefta, ed. Zuckermandel, 
p. 195. 
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J. Cooper’s attempt at a solution; he likens Ps 3 9 TY1W°n mir 
to Rev 7 10, and continues, “It is the dative not of a prayer 
for Jesus, but of an ascription of salvation to Him as its Mediator 
and Bestower.’** The theory of the ‘royal supplication’ has 
many protagonists, and in its briefest form it was presented by 
Wellhausen.27, The divergent views on Jesus’ own claim of 
Messiahship are faithfully reflected in the various forms of this 
theory. Bernard* and McNeile point to the fact that Ps 118 25-26 
represent the regular greeting formula, by which the priests 
blessed the procession entering the Temple. The emphasis is 
somewhat shifted in the Greek, if év évéuare xupiov is con- 
nected with épxéuevos — the correct translation being: “Blessed 
by the name of the Lord be he, who cometh.” The crowd wel- 
comed Jesus with branches and Messianic acclamations. No 
satisfactory solution of the wrong construction of the Hosanna 
in the Greek text, however, has been attempted. 


Of Jewish scholars, C. Montefiore and I. Abrahams go even 
further: they maintain that the shifting of the sense in the verse 
8277 7173 was not merely a mistake of the translator, but a 
purposely false tradition to accentuate the Messianic back- 
gound of the verse.?? As to the Hosanna itself, they emphasize 
the royal character of this appeal. They quote the instances, 
mentioned repeatedly above, where the verb hoSa‘ is addressed 
to a king; in their opinion, the Hosanna is misunderstood only 
by Matthew, not by Mark, and used as a “Hail!” with the 
incorrect dative. It is not apparent, how much better Mark 
understood the Hosanna, nor can Montefiore’s interpretation 
of the Hosanna in the Highest fully satisfy; his allusion to Job 
16 19; 25 2 is by no means conclusive.*° For K. Lake and Foakes- 


26 J. Cooper, in Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, vol. I, art. 
Hosanna. 

7 Cf. n. 5. 

28 Cf. The International Critical Commentary on John’s Gospel, ad 12 13, 14. 
It is worth mentioning that the interpretation of Ps 118 25, 26 as given here, 
conforms with Rashi’s and Ibn Ezra’s exegesis. 

29 Cf. C. Montefiore and I. Abrahams, The Synoptic Gospels, vol. 1, pp. 226 ff. 

3° Even more apparent is the royal appeal of the Hosanna in Yosippon, 
VI. book, ch. 5, where a great crowd welcomes the entrance of King Agrippa II, 
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Jackson, the difference between the Mark and the Matthew 
version seems to lie only in the varying degree of Messianism 
as expressed in the respective passages.3* They rightly remark 
that the Mark version does not necessarily evince that the 
welcoming throng regarded Jesus as the Messianic King; he 
may have been greeted as the forerunner of the approaching 
(€pxouévn) kingdom of David. In Matthew the passage seems 
more clearly Messianic, but in the next verse Jesus is referred to 
as 6 rpogntns “Inaovs 6 ard Nafapéed? rns T'adtAalas. The 
Messianic claim is made fully plain only in Lk 193s. Luke 
avoided the use of the Hebrew Hosanna, probably because he 
was not particularly familiar with Hebrew-Aramaic and, in 
addition, his work was intended primarily for Gentile readers, 
for whom Hosanna could not have the Messianic significance 
which it had for the Jews; consequently Luke omitted the term 
altogether. 


Ad. Merx, while fully aware of the Messianic overtones of the 
“Hosanna in the Highest” and the “royal homage’”’ of the Ho- 
sanna itself, leaves Jesus’ own attitude toward his Messiahship 
in doubt; he concludes cautiously: ‘If Jesus did not want to 
appear as the Messiah himself, that character was by the 
[Hosanna-crying] crowd imposed upon him.”3? A similar, but 
eversed distinction is made by A. Schweitzer, who thinks that 
the scene of the welcome in Jerusalem was Messianic only for 
Jesus himself, not for the acclaiming crowd. 


Eisler made Messianism the core of his original and stimulating 
book "Ingots Bao debs. Basing his strongest arguments upon 
the Acts of Pilate, he maintains that there as in Matthew the 
royal character of the acclamation is ‘entirely suppressed” in 


shouting Ny on17 Nay: xd °D bon wy win (Save us, O King, no longer shall 
we serve the Romans!). 

3t Cf. Foakes-Jackson and K. Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, I., p. 7, 
n. 1. 

32 Ad. Merx, op. cit. II., pp. 131-33. ‘‘Hat sich Jesus nicht fuer den Juden- 
messias gehalten wissen wollen, so waere ihm hier dieser Charakter oktroyiert 
worden.” 

33 Cf. Alb. Schweitzer, Die Geschichte der Leben-Jesu Forschung, 2nd ed., 
p. 316. 
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contradistinction to Luke 19 38; Mark 11 10; John 12 12, 13. He 
claims that in the Acts of Pilate an attempt is made to deny or 
at least to abate the political significance of the ‘King Jesus” 
and the political note in the acclamation of the Judaean people; 
this was done in order to exonerate both Jews and Christians 
from the tresonable implications of the Hosanna-cry.* Other- 
wise, the Hosanna has intentionally been mistranslated into 
SI] 7Y-wI and NYwIw = palm-branch, as hinted at in the version 
of John. He concludes: ‘The people broke branches (xdAdéot) 
from the trees, but the idea that palm-branches were used on 
Passover, is obviously the invention of later Greek ignorance in 
matters Jewish.’ This observation is followed by an un- 
tenable attempt to give a correct meaning to the clearly mistaken 
use of the Hosanna in the Didache, where the passage reads: 
"EAVETO xapis kai rapeddétw 6 Kbopos ovTos. ‘Qoavva TO 
Gc@ AaBid... wapav ada, dunv.%* Here, at least, the Hosanna 


34 Cf. R. Eisler, op. cit., loc. cit. Against his theory cf. Bardenhewer, Ge- 
schichte der kirchlichen Literatur, 1., 2nd part, pp. 544f., and II., p. 162- 
Bardenhewer, who generally is inclined to a sympathetic evaluation of the 
apocryphal acts, terms the Acts of Pilate ‘outright forgeries’’ and maintains 
that they have been sponsored and circulated by the Roman government in 
order to ridicule Jesus and Christianity. If this is true, Eisler’s arguments 
would lose much of their force. The political aspirations of Judaeo-Christians, 
in addition, are most controversial. Yet, they are Eisler’s argumentum primum. 

3s Ibid. We shall see later on that it was not at all “Greek ignorance in 
matters Jewish,” at least not in this case. See n. 52. 

36 Didache, Die Lehre der Zwoelf Apostel, ed. A. V. Harnack, pp. 37-8, X, 6. 
Harnack outlines the background of that remarkable passage: 

. The expression of Matthew @cavva t@ vim Aaveié occurs in no other 
Gospel. 

. Origen, who saw a manuscript of Matthew, found the version T@ otkw 
instead of vig. 

. The passage Matt 22 43-45 could be interpreted, as if Jesus would refuse 
the title “‘Son of David,” and has been so understood in the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries, and even in our days. 

. Barnabas, who certainly influenced the Didache, refers in his epistle, 
XII, 10, 11, to the controversy on the ‘Son of David,” and calls this 
Messianic title 7}v wAGynv TOY aGuapTwA@y, an error of the sinners. 
According to Barnabas the passage ought to read: woavva T@ Kupiy 
Aaveid. 

. Both Theodoret and Tatian objected to the title “Son of David.” [That 
the latter suppressed the title in his Diatessaron, is understandable, since 
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must mean “Hail” or ‘‘Hurrah’’, and it is not difficult to demon- 
strate that the change of meaning, through which the Hosanna 
went in the subsequent centuries, took its start from the Didache 
and the Constitutiones A post., that fundament of early Christian 
liturgy. Eisler interprets the passage of the Didache thus: 
acavva [vied] AaBid. papay a0a.... The 7@ Oe@ is, in his 
opinion, an old marginal gloss of a scribe, being an indication 
to the reader to appeal to God directly in the Hosanna — 
deliver us! This is a very unconvincing hypothesis, for the 
following reasons: 1. @cavvd T@ [eG] AaBid occurs in the 
liturgy of the Constitutiones A post. VIII,13, (end); and previously 
in Clement of Alexandria, Paedag. 1.5, 12. It is highly improbable 
that the Didache was known to the latter writer. Yet we cannot 
assume that in these instances it was always ‘‘a marginal gloss” 
which crept into the text. 2. As may be seen from note 36, 
supra, the expression @eds AaBid has a rather complex back- 
ground and a long story behind it. Consequently, the Hosanna 
is here already used in its new sense, entirely misunderstood by 
the writer, as then quite generally. But the text, for that 
reason, can not be termed corrupt. 

The old misunderstanding of the Hosanna as an exclamation 
of praise has found many advocates among older scholars and 
even some recent ones. W. C. Allen in the International Critical 
Commentary on Matthew believes that Mark retained in the 
Hosanna the Hebrew phrase, and, without necessarily “being 
ignorant of its origin and meaning, believed that it had become 
a greeting and a homage, like our hail or welcome. Only on this 


he wanted to create a cleavage between OT and NT in the sense of 
Marcion’s ‘Gnosticism’ — the God of the Jews was to him an evil 
demiurg. E. W.] 

. Even up to the third century there was a bitter fight going on between 
Marcionites and Catholics, centering around the issue of the Son of 
David. Harnack concludes: ‘The expression (Oem Aaveid) is of high 
value in a threefold sense: (a) it demonstrates the disinclination against 
the designation of Christ as Son of David; (b) it shows the liberty with 
which the text of the Gospels was treated; (c) it contains a Oeodoyia 
Tov XptorovU; for the context makes it plain, that Christ, the returning 
Jesus, not God Himself, is referred to....’’ Cf. also P. Spitta, Die 
Abendmahlsgebete etc. in Zeitschrift fuer prakt. Theologie 1886, p. 313. 
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ground can the Hosanna in the Highest be explained, which means 
‘let those in the heights of heaven say, Hosanna.’ Matthew 
made the same mistake, although he “‘need not have been ignorant 
of its philological meaning.’’37 In spite of all these compromises, 
Allen fails to explain the meaning of the “Hosanna of the 
heavenly hosts.” 


The daily triumphant use of the Hosanna in the liturgy as 
a part of the tuvos émuvixios or Tersanctus made its new, 
joyous sense immensely popular. When eventually the “(Hosanna 
in the Highest” was all but identified with Ps 1481 aiveire 
airév év trois bWioros, the original meaning was completely 
forgotten. The angelological overtones drowned everything else 
as we can see in the following passage, referring to the Sanctus, 
Osanna, and Benedictus; Xopot 5€ wavroias @dais ériixiats 
yepaipovat, kai av To Yvntov ovvnxet yévos Tots Kar’ ovpa- 
vov ayyertkots Didaous. Vuxai re Noyrxal, 5c’ Gv weprBEBrnv- 
TAL cwuatwv worep bia povorxwv dpyavwv, Tovs mpérovras, 
duvous abt@ kai tas Veogureis avaréurovat Veodoyias .. . .38 
“Choirs sing praise in manifold triumphant hymns, and every 
mortal being under the sky may join the angelic hosts. The 


37 Cf. The International Critical Commentary on Matthew by W. C. Allen, 
p. 221. In this connection it may be mentioned that the Christian interpreta- 
tion of Hosanna in the Highest has a counterpart in the passage Bab. Chullin 
91b: “The angels do not intone the hymn of praise above (I*ma‘lah) until 
the Jews have not sung it on earth’’ (J*matfa’). The same idea in the Targum 
of Ps 148 1-2. .xonp *daw *n b> arn» naw wD” oD WTP ANTS ‘A MY Naw AMddA 
wordo 55 mn naw... This relationship of conception is corroborated by 
P. Dom. Johner (The Chants of the Vatican Graduale, p. 150) who simply 
states: ‘Philologically, the word Hosanna means ‘Save now’ and implores 
a blessing upon the Son of David entering Jerusalem. But perhaps at that 
time already, as at present, it was an expression of jubilation. Therefore, 
Hosanna in excelsis does not mean that God is to send down His help from on 
high. Rather it is an exhortation to the inhabitants of the celestial regions to 
join in the rejoicing of the exultant multitude on earth.” As so often, we 
realize, how well the Roman Church has preserved, even in details, some 
elements of ancient Jewish tradition. 

3 Cf. Eusebius, Oratio de laudibus Constant. 10, (PG 20, col. 1373); also 
Clement of Alexandria, Paedag. I., 5,12 dcavva ro vig Aavid . . . pas xal 
bdta Kal alvos ued” ixernpias T@ kupiw’ touti yap gugaiver épunvevdpuevov 
‘EXAGE gwry 7d doavva. 
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spiritual souls, surrounded by their bodies, as by musical instru- 
ments, intone hymns suitable to Him, and express beautiful and 
pious ‘theologies’ (adorations). . 


The results of our examination, so far, are not satisfactory. 
Out of the maze of various opinions and contradicting interpre- 
tations, one fact only is established beyond any reasonable doubt: 
The Hosanna has changed its original meaning. At what time? 
At least since Clement of Alexandria and the Didache. Is there 
any definite evidence that its significance was altered previously, 
at the time of the redaction of the Synoptic Gospels? Thus far, 
none has been offered to my knowledge, but on the other hand 
‘none of the cited explanations is really convincing. I shall attempt 
to demonstrate conclusively that the Hosanna — in Matthew 
and Mark — is employed in the strictly traditional sense, as a 
messianic supplication. This tradition, however, while perfectly 
familiar to these Evangelists, was later suppressed, both by 
Jews and Christias, and soon became unintelligible. It will be 
shown that both religions beclouded the significance of the Ho- 
sanna, so that it lost its Messianic implication in Judaism, 
retaining only its supplicatory character, while at the same 
time this supplicant connotation was dropped in Christianity 
where it became equivalent to Halleluiah. First let us translate 
the Greek text into Hebrew.39 


Matthew 21 9. ‘7 owl NAM FI AT 72> NYyeNA wp 
. DID. NIywIT 
Matthew 21 1s. 7 725 sayenn ODS wIppa tort>m). 
Mark 11 9-11. 7 OVI RAT PIA YwWIT ANP 
emp. YwWIT ARAM Was TT M559 AN. 


[Instead of 8]MywIT I chose the phonetically more satisfac- 
tory NIYwWIT]. 


39 This is done here without implying that either of the two Gospels — 
in their present form — was originally written in Hebrew or Aramaic. But 
since this is a narrative which consists to a major part of Biblical quotations, 
this method is justified ipso facto. 

4° This attempt at translating the famous passage is almost identical with 
Franz Delitzsch’ nvtnn nan, pp. 42, 85. 
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If this were the original text and we were translating it into 
English, we should arrive at the following version: 

Matthew 21 9. And they cried to the Son of David: ‘Save 
now. Blessed by the name of JHVH be he who cometh.” “Save 
now in the highest.” 

Matthew 21 15... the children in the Sanctuary cried out to 
the Son of David: “Save now!” 

Mark 11 3-11....and they cried: “Save now!” “Blessed 
by the name of JHVH be he, who cometh!” “Blessed be the 
approaching kingdom of David, our father!” ‘Save now in the 
highest!” The change is small, but essential. It connects the 
dative "117 129 with 1871p", making ‘“‘the Son of David” its 
object and thereby isolating “‘Hosanna”’ as the real pdr Men a 
Scripture contains some analogous passages in which Np is 
used in a similar way (see in particular Gen 41 43; Is 6 3; Job 17 14; 
Lam 415). In each of these instances the 8"1p holds a different 
syntactical relation to its dative object. In Job 17 14 the verb 
"1p stands between its dative and the words to be pronounced. 
In Lam 415 dramatically we hear first the pronouncement, 
then the verb, and only afterwards its dative-object. The famous 
passage from Isaiah (6 3) begins with the verb, then the subjects 
is inserted, then comes the dative-object, and before the pro- 
nouncement itself another verb (we-’amar) precedes the procla- 
mation of the Thrice Holy. In the quotation from Genesis we 
find the verb first, then its dative-object (which is a kind of 
dativus ethicus), and finally the call: ’abrekh! 

The version arrived at indicates how the seemingly wrong 
dative ‘‘to the Son of David’’ came into being; it was apparently 
the object of gara’ and the Hosanna was the only exclamation. 
This assumption makes the hypothesis of an intended “Hail” 
quite unnecessary. Yet one question — a very essential one — 
remains: Why did the disciples and followers of Jesus address 
_ him by exclaiming Hosanna? Does that cry suggest a meaning 
which goes far beyond the fervent call for divine help? And 


# The use of x1p with > or dx is frequent; e. g., Gen 39 14; 20 8; I Sam 26 14; 
Lev 9 1; Job 19 16; etc. 

# This explanation makes the Christological allusion to Ps 110 1— where 
the “‘Lord of David’’ is addressed — unnecessary. 
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if so, how could it happen that the presumably Messianic sig- 
nificance had been all but forgotten in the next century? 

In apostolic times, Ps 118 was considered a direct prophecy 
of the coming of Christ. Peter refers twice to it, connecting it 
with Isaiah (I Pet 2 4-7).4 The Synoptic Gospels have Jesus 
quoting the Psalm (Matt 21 42; Mark 1211; Luke 2017). In 
Acts we find it again (4 11) as also in Eph 2 21; in post-apostolic 
writers it occurs in Clement of Rome, Ep. I, ch. 48, and Bar- 
nabas 64 and 6. The Didache has already been mentioned. 

In Jewish sources Ps 118 is likewise interpreted Messianically. 
“One concludes the Hallel with a formula of (Messianic) re- 
demption”’ (Ps 118 is the last part of the Hallel [Bab. Pesahim 
117b]). “‘R. Abin said: At the Seder the following is recited: 
‘When Israel went out of Egypt’ (Ps 114), which deals with the 
past; ‘Not unto us, o Lord’ (Ps 115) referring to the present 
generation; ‘I love the Lord, for He heard my voice’ (Ps 116) 
signifying the days of the Messiah; ‘Order the festival with 
boughs’. . . (Ps 118 27) alluding to the time of Gog and Magog.” 
(Jer. Megilla 11,1). The obscure passage of Gog and Magog is 
explained by the commentators as a reference to the Messianic 
age, “for in that era signs and wonders will appear.” “For 
every redemption which we have been granted, servitude has 
returned upon us. After the first redemption we were once 
again enslaved [in Egypt] after the second also [in Babylonia], 
and so after the third; but after this redemption [the Messianic] 
there will be no exile, as it is said: ‘And ye shall say on that day: 
O give thanks unto the Lord; make known His name among 
the nations’ (Is 12 4) and there follows: ‘Sing ye to the Lord, 
for He hath done excellent things’ (Is 12 5), and it is said: ‘Save 
now, O Lord, we beseech Thee!’ (Ps 118 25). The men from 
Jerusalem say from within: ‘Blessed by the name of JHVH be 
he, that cometh’ (Ps 118 26) and the men of Juda say from 
without: ‘We bless you out of the house of JHVH’ (Ps 118 27); 
the men of Jerusalem say: ‘Thou art my God, and I will praise 
Thee’ (Ps 118 2s), the men of Juda say: “Thou art my God, 
I will exalt Thee’ (Ps 118 28). Both of them open their mouths 


43 Peter combines here Ps 118 22, 23 with Is 8 14 and 28 16. 
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in praise and intone: ‘O give thanks unto the Lord, for He is 
gracious” (Ps 1181) (Midra$ Hallel, ed. Jellinek, Beth ha- 
Midrash, V., 2nd ed. Jerusalem, 1938, p. 110). 


These references apply to Ps 118 in its entirety. Yet the 
Hosanna, or even the verb ywin had a special significance. 
The verb occurs frequently in connection with the Messiah, who 
is closely related to salvation. The Messiah is mentioned by 
name, or the Messianic age is referred to in general.‘ 


On the Christian side, a most interesting light is shed upon 
the messianic connotation of the Hosanna in the Hegesippus- 
Eusebius story of the death of James, the brother of Jesus. 
Here is the decisive part of the narration: 


There arose a tumult among the Jews, Scribes, and Pharisees, saying 
that there was danger that the people would now expect Jesus as the 
Messiah. They came, therefore, together, and said to James: ‘We 
entreat thee, restrain the people, who are led astray after Jesus, as if 
He were the Christ. We entreat thee to persuade all that are coming 
to the Passah in behalf of Jesus; for we have confidence in thee. For 
we and the people bear thee testimony that thou art just, and thou 
respectest not persons. Persuade, therefore, the people not to be led 
astray by Jesus, for we and all the people have great confidence in thee. 
Stand therefore upon a wing of the Temple, that thou mayest be con- 
spicuous on high, and thy words may be easily heard by all the people; 
for all the tribes have come together on account of the passover, with 
some of the Gentiles also....’ And he answered with a loud voice: 
‘Why do you ask me respecting Jesus the Son of Man? He is now sitting 
in the heavens, on the right hand of Great Power, and is about to come 
on the clouds of heaven.’ And as many were confirmed and gloried in 
the testimony of James and said, ‘Hosanna to the Son of David,’ these 


44In the face of all these Messianic allusions (of which he is apparently 
not aware) C. H. Toy, in his Quotations in the NT, p. 52, says: “It does not 
appear that the Ps 118 was regarded as Messianic.” The repetition of verses 1 
and 25 of Ps 118 is very ancient (pre-mishnaic) and practiced in the custom of 
the Synagogue to the present day. 

45 Cf. Pss 20 7; 28 8; 86 8; Hab 3 13; Is 52 7-10; Jer 23 6; 30 10; 33 16; Is 62 11. 
It is worth mentioning that the term 1p7x 'n (Jer 23 6) is considered the name 
of the Messiah in Midr. Rabba to Lament. I, 1-2 (voce nvyo). The same 
applies to the word pinn», which likewise, rather ironically paraphrasing 
Jer 30 10, is considered a proper name of the Messiah (Midr. Rab, of Lam., 
ibidem). 
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same priests and Pharisees said to one another: ‘We have done badly in 
affording such testimony to Jesus, but let us go up and cast him down, 
that they may dread to believe in him... .’4 


(Transl. by C. F. Cruse) 


In the course of this narrative we see that the wcavva T@ vig 
Aafiéd must have been more than an occasional acclamation to 
Jesus, when he entered Jerusalem; in the Hegesippus-Eusebius 
story, it is obviously the Messianic password. It plays an 
analogous part in Epiphanius, Panarion (Adv. Haeres.), where 
the Hosanna-phrase is strongly accentuated.‘7 It seems that in 
Jewish tradition Ps 118 was to be understood in a dramatic 
sense. The following two illustrations of that type of exegesis 
emphasize the idea of Messianism and the house of Jesse. The 
first quotation is taken from the Targum to Ps 118, which is 
said to be based upon ancient tradition.** 

The lamb, which the builders rejected, became the descendants of Jesse 
and became worthy of appointment to majesty and rule. ‘From before 
the Lord has this transpired’ say the builders, ‘it is clear to us,’ say 
Jesses’s sons. ‘This day hath the Lord made’ say the builders; ‘let me 


rejoice and be happy in it,’ say Jesse’s sons. ‘We beseech Thee, O Lord! — 


4° Hegesippus, quoted by Eusebius, Hist. eccl. I1., ch. 23, 10-15. It should 
not be overlooked that James’ entire answer consists of scriptural verses; cf. 
Dan 7 13 How popular this prophecy must have been in all of Israel, is evident 
from the passage in Bab. Sanhedrin 96b, where the Messiah is called 73 
D1 > 13 vepedn = Son of the Clouds. (cf. Dan 7 13) 

47 Cf. Epiphanius, Adv. Haeres. LXVI, 43, 656B (PG vol. 42, col. 94). 
Also the so-called Clementine Liturgy, where the phrase does not occur, 
where we would find it in later liturgy — as an appendix of the Tersanctus — 
but as the formula immediately preceding the communion. The ‘‘Clementine” 
version: Adga év ipiroos Beg, Kal emi yns cipnvn, ev avd pwrors ebdoxia 
(Luke 2 14). ‘Qoavva r@ vim Aavid, ebdoyijpevos 6 Epxdpevos év dvduaTe 
xuptov (Matt 21 9). Qeds Kiptos éregavn juivy (Ps 118 27). ‘Qcavva év rots 
bWiorors (Matt 2193). Cf. Hammond, Liturgies Eastern and Western, 
p. 21, also Funk, Constitut. Apost.and Didascalta VIII, 13:13 and VII, 26:1-5. 
It cannot be a mere coincidence that the Hosanna, twice solemnly chanted, 
directly precedes the climax of the sacred act, the communion. Tersanctus, 
Hosanna, and Benedictus together occur already in the ancient Liturgia 
Jacobi (Brightman, Lit. East. and Western, p. 50) the liturgy of the Syrian 
Jacobites (Brightman, p. 86), and in most of the later liturgies. 

48 Targum to Ps 118 22-27 (in every Biblia Rabbinica); cf. also art. Targum 
in the Jewish Encyclopedia. 
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thus say the builders; ‘We beseech Thee, O Lord, grant success;’ thus say 
Jesse and his men. ‘Blessed in the name of the Lord be he, that cometh’ 
say the builders; ‘Blessed in the name of the Lord be he, that cometh’ 
say the builders; ‘they shall bless you from the Temple of the Lord,’ 
says David. ‘JHVH, the God, hath given us light,’ say the tribes of 
Juda; ‘bind the lamb with chains for the sacrifice of the festival, until 
you offer it up and sprinkle its blood at the horns of the altar,’ said 
Samuel, the prophet. ‘My Lord art Thou and I shall give my thanks 
unto Thee, my Lord, I shall praise Thee,’ says David.” 


The Davidic-Messianic implication is unmistakable, and the 
word 8°98 (lamb) is significant in its Christological overtones. 
The parallel of the first sentences to Revel 512 is obvious: 
aids éotiv TO Gpriov TO éogaypévov aBetv THY Sbvamv 
kal mdovTov kai gogiav kai ioxbv kai tiny kai ddfar Kai 
eb\oviav.s* The Talmud shows that the interpretation given 
in the Targum was familiar to all. This midrashic exegesis is 
recorded even in a mnemonic rule, which follows (Translation of 
the Talmud, Soncino, Bab. Pesahin, 119a—b. London, p. 615). 


Mnemonic rule: DiYASh, ADVish, KaShDeK, me-Od’kha. 
(D= David, Y = Jesse, A=’Ehaw (his brethren), Sh=Sam- 
uel, K=kullan (all), me-Od’kha=“‘(beginning) from 718” 
Ps 118 21). 


R. Samuel b. Nahmani said in R. Jonathan’s name: ‘I will give thanks 
unto Thee, for Thou hast answered me, and art become my salvation’ 
(Ps 118 21) was said by David; ‘the stone which the builders rejected is 


49 For this translation I am indebted to my student, Mr. N. Bension. 

s° Cf, M. Jastrow, Dictionary of the Targumim and the Talmud, etc., s. v. 
n2>D. How Christological this passage appears even to the trained scholar, 
may be seen from the fact that a Christian theologian in an analysis of the 
book of Revelation, which he considers an essentially Jewish work, takes 
this very passage as a Christian interpolation. (Cf. E. Vischer, Die A pokalyse 
des Johannes, in Texte und Untersuchungen, I1, Heft 3, p. 35). Indeed, the 
phrase contains four Christological-Messianic motives: a. The lamb; b. the 
stone which the builders rejected; c. Blessed be in the name of JHVH he 
who cometh; d. the constant references to David and his house. As to the 
wrong translation ‘‘cometh in the name of the Lord,” see supra notes 28 and 
29. Farthest in this respect goes the ancient Armenian liturgy, where we 
read: ‘Blessed art Thou who didst come, and who art to come, in the name 
of the Lord. Hosanna in the Highest!’’ (Cf. Hammond, Liturgies Eastern and 
Western, p. 152). 
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become the headstone of the corner’ (v. 22) by Jesse; ‘this is the Lord’s 
doing’ (v. 23) ‘it is marvelous in our eyes,’ by Samuel; ‘We beseech Thee 
save now, O Lord’ (v. 25) by his brothers; ‘we beseech Thee, O Lord, send 
now prosperity’ by David. ‘Blessed by the name of the Lord be he, 
that cometh’ (v. 26) by Jesse; ‘we bless you out of the house of the Lord’ 
(v. 26) by Samuel; ‘the Lord is God, which hath showed us light’ (v. 27) 
by all of them; ‘order the festival procession with boughs unto the horns 
of the altar’ by Samuel; ‘Thou art my God, and I will praise Thee by 
Samuel; ‘Thou art my God, I will exalt Thee’ (v. 28) by David; ‘Thou 
art my God, I will exalt Thee’ (v. 28) by all of them... .”’5 


The Davidic-Messianic motif of this exegesis is closely parallel 
to the Targum and is now clear. But the Talmud interprets one 
verse differently from the Targum: MIIP™TY O’NAYA INTO 
narom. Whereas the Targum speaks of the binding of the 
sacrifice, the Talmud elsewhere tells us that O°NAY are not ropes, 
but boughs of trees.s? Since one cannot “bind an animal” with 
branches to the horns of the altar and since hag can hardly mean 
sacrifice, an alternative translation becomes imperative: ‘Order 
the festival procession with boughs unto the horns of the altar.’’s3 


5t Bab. Pes. 119a is also quoted by Strack and Billerbeck, Kommentar I, 
849 f. R. Samuel b. Nahmani, a disciple of R. Jonathan b. Eleazar, whom he 
quotes, was a teacher of the third century; he lived chiefly in Palestine, and 
later in Babylonia (Jewish Encycl., s. v. Samuel b. Nahmani). R. Jonathan 
b. Eleazar, a scholar of Sepphoris, was frequently in contact with Judaeo- 
Christians (cf. on his attitude to these Tr. Herford, Christianity in Talmud 
and Midrash, pp. 213 ff., 253 ff.). The very fact that we have at least three 
traditional interpretations of Ps 118, which agree with each other in both 
the dramatic form and the Davidic-Messianic spirit, shows beyond any doubt 
that this was a generally accepted tradition, common to all Jews, trained in 
Scripture. The same conclusion is reached, through an entirely different 
reasoning, by A. Buechler in ZAT 20 (1900) 124, n. 1. 

8? Cf. B. Sukka 45a—-b. The ‘abotim are branches or boughs, but not neces- 
sarily branches of palms, as John has it. 

53 Cf. S. Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien I1., p. 125. ‘We have to imagine that 
v. 21 was sung when the procession circles the altar.”” He translates the 
verse “‘Schliesset den Reigen mit Zweigen bis zu den Hoernern des Altars.” 
(Order the dance-procession with boughs up to the horns of the altar). In 
the same way: Vulgate, Luther, Gunkel, Haupt (in ZATW 1915, pp. 102 f.). 
In John’s reference to branches of palms, we are confronted with a double 
confusion: He mistook the boughs or branches of Ps 118 27 for palm-branches, 
probably knowing of their use as /ulabim in the Tabernacle-procession, though 
he could never have witnessed one in the Temple; and he confused the palm- 
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The association of this verse with the branches (or garments) 
with which Jesus was welcomed by the throng in Jerusalem, 
becomes obvious. It is true that the event took place shortly 
before Passover, and not during Tabernacles. But Ps 118 is a 
part of the great Hallel, most familiar to every Jew — especially 
just before Passover. If now we consider the entire account of 
Jesus’ entrance into Jerusalem (Matt 21 1-9) we find that vv. 1-7 
are a dramatization of Zech 99 and Is 621. Matthew 21s 
is a dramatization of Ps 118 27, after which follow vv. 25 and 26 
of the same Psalm. The Evangelist put into concrete action the 
call for boughs in the procession, he “fulfilled” the prophetic- 
Messianic predictions of the psalm. 

As to “Hosanna in the Highest,” the best interpretation is 
probably given in the Acts of Pilate, quoted above, where upon 
Pilate’s question about the meaning of that verse, the Jews 
answer: o@gov 6n, 6 & Tois bpioros! “Save now, Thou, 
who art in the Highest.” Jerome understood it so. It was 
certainly the original meaning of that phrase. But it is possible 
that when the final redaction of the Gospels took place, the 
Hosanna had already become the Christian-Messianic password, 
and still being a supplication, was added to the story of the 
entrance in Jerusalem to describe the heavenly counterpart to 
the earthly event. To this very day certain phrases of the 
Jewish liturgy of the Day of Atonement are interpreted [’m“lah 
(in the highest) and /’mattah (on earth). 

The last question, why the Messianic significance of the 
Hosanna was forgotten by the Jews and the supplicatory by the 
Christians, can only be answered tentatively. The entrance of 
Jesus in Jerusalem became beclouded through antagonistic 
interests and precautions. Eisler is right in pointing out that 
after all Jesus, the Messianic King, represented (at least to the 
Roman authorities) a potential rebel. In the centuries preceding 
the edict of Constantine, any mention of a king of Judaea, how- 


branches of Tabernacles (called in the vernacular HoSa‘not) with the Messianic 
cry §) my°win ‘nm NN, thus adding to the Messianic background the entirely 
“untimely” association with Tabernacles. Based upon his narration, Cyrill 
of Jerusalem (Catechesis 10 19) refers to the very sane palm-tree which once 
had proffered its branches to the praise-singing children! 
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ever Messianic, would have been dangerous. The Davidic 
overtones of Jesus’ Messiahship faded away; and Gentile 
Christianity hastened this development. Already in the Didache 
the antagonism against the ‘Son of David’’ is quite outspoken, 
not to mention Barnabas’ eloquent refutation of that notion.® 
Furthermore, the Church in those centuries was fighting Marcion 
and the Gnostics, who objected to the Davidic Jesus. The 
Church, however, had to preserve its middle course and could 
not yield to the Ebionites, who deried the divinity of Jesus, 
while admitting his Messianic-Davidic reality. 

Against these “Judaizers” it was a good policy to depreciate 
the Judaean elements in the accounts of Jesus, among which 
the entrance into Jerusalem is certainly the most colorful. And 
yet, in spite of this cautious policy of the Church, as late as the 
fourth century a learned monk, Diodorus of Tarsus, complained 
about the infiltration of Hebrew texts and songs into the liturgy 
of the Church. He asked why Hosanna had to be taken over 
in Hebrew. His poor attempt at a translation has already been 
mentioned.‘s Thus, by altering and modifying the significance 
of the Hosanna, it became a “harmless,’”’ or at least a non- 
political, cry of joy and jubilation. Of the numerous instances 
of this gradual transition, one is worthy of mention, viz. Bar 
Hebraeus’ interpretation. Still aware of the original meaning 
of the Hebrew word, he combines in his commentary on Matthew 
the original meaning with the Christian tradition: ‘Oshana 
means in Hebrew redemption, and may be explained in Greek 
as Glory.’’5® Apparently, still conscious of the connectioa 
“‘Save-Salvation,” he preferred to emphasize the latter nuance. 
When finally the Latin version of the NT conquered the world, 
the Messianic element was even more strongly accentuated 
through Lk 19 3s: “‘Benedictus, qui venit rex in nomine Domini; 
pax in coelo, et gloria in excelsis.” Taken together with “Hosanna 
in altissimis’”’ (Matt 219), Hosanna in excelsis (Mk 11 10), 


54 Cf. n. 36; also Epiphanius in PG 43, col. 429-32. 

55 Cf. n. 7. 

86 Cf. Gruenbaum, Anmerkungen zum Schem hammephorasch in ZDMG 40, 
1886, p. 272, who quotes many Arabic and Syriac sources and their interpre- 
tation of the Hosanna. See also Payne-Smith, Dictionary, I, 1630, s. v. 2sSsxe2. 
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and “‘Hosanna, benedictus, qui venit in nomine Domini, Rex Israel’’ 
(John 12 13) the acclamation became indeed royal and Messianic, 
but it lost entirely its original beseeching character. Hosanna 
in excelsis and Gloria in excelsis were thus identified and through 
their use in the liturgy became familiar to every Christian. 

The situation on the Jewish side was quite different. Even 
before 70 A. D. the passage 83 MY°WIT MT NIX was surrounded 
with mystery, without any reference to Christian feelings or 
practices. We have mentioned above a few of these enigmatic 
interpretations.5? These and similar paraphrases of the Hosanna 
in the light of the pious reluctance to utter the divine Name 
before profane listeners. Thus, the version (!) 171) °38 instead of 
i177 NIN assumed in the course of subsequent centuries a dis- 
tinctly mystical tinge.5* We know of at least six other alternative 
versions of the Hosanna-verse, and it is notable that the cabala 
has made full use of the connection of JHVH (717) and ny win 
N) as offered in Ps 118 25. 

A tragic event made the Jews forget about the Messianic 
implication of the Hosanna. It was the final defeat of Bar- 
Kokhba, whom Rabbi Akiba and other great rabbis had con- 
sidered as the long-expected Messiah. When at Bethar the last 
vestige of political and religious freedom of the Jews in Palestine 
had disappeared, the bitter taste of defeat caused the leading 
rabbis to moderate and even to gloss over all Messianic hopes. 
Only two generations later did the doctrine of Messianism find 
its way back. However, by that time Christianity had already 
become a major power; accordingly, when the leaders of Judaism 
realized that the Church maintained that the Messiah had come 
and had used ‘‘Hosanna”’ as his watchword, they could not banish 
the Hosanna itself, since it was an important element of the 
Hallel, but they stressed its supplicatory meaning to the utmost.‘? 


s7 Cf. n. 25. Also Klein, Der aelteste christliche Katechismus, p. 48. 

88 Cf. Elbogen, Der juedische Gottesdienst in seiner geschichtlichen Entwick- 
lung, pp. 138 f., 219 f., 535 ff., where the entire literature to these passages 
and paraphrases is given. Also Strack-Billerbeck, op. cit. II, pp. 788f. The 
version (!) 1m 1% occurs in Mishna Sukka IV,5 and Mechilta Exodus, to 
12 41, 19b—20a. 

59 How strongly the supplication of the Hosanna was emphasized on the 
Jewish side may be seen from the fact, that the ‘“‘Hosanna”’ itself became the 
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Indeed, the Jews had then every reason for supplication!®* We 
hear of Jewish HoSa‘na’-processions on the Mount of Olives as 
late as the tenth century, always in connection with the festival 
of Tabernacles, whereas the regular Christian procession took 
place on the Palm-Sunday, as we learn from Cyril of Jerusalem 
and Etheria Sylvia.* These facts might have confirmed the 
Jews in their policy of “erecting a fence around the Torah” in 
this case, to restrict the Hosanna to pure supplication, sup- 
pressing all Messianic implications. 

Cardinal Pitra once said, “The history of the Alleluja is a 
poem itself.” One may vary this epigram and say: The history 
of the Hosanna is a true mirror of the fate of Church and Syna- 
gogue. The ecclesia triumphans sang its hymns of praise and 
glory; while the pious Jews cried through the centuries: “We 
beseech Thee, O Lord, save now!”’ 


core of the oldest Hebrew litanies. The so-called ‘“‘HoSa‘not’’ of the early 
Middle Ages are such primitive litanies, and their refrain is Hosanna. How- 
ever these compositions were all pieces destined for the seventh day of Taber- 


nacles, called HoSana Rabba. I suspect that the recurring, and apparently 
pleonastic formula 8) 7y°’w1m Nuywin in these poems intended to demonstrate 
that there was really no triumphant-Messianic note in the Hosanna, perhaps 
as an act of resentment or precaution against the Christian connotation of 
the term; cf. also Zunz, Die Synagogale Poesie des Mitielalters, p. 73 f.; also 
Elbogen op. cit. loc. cit. 

6 Cf. S. Krauss in Jahrbuch fuer juedische Geschichte und Literatur 1919, 
p. 43; and Jacob Mann, The Jews in Egypt, I, p. 63. The famous pilgrim, 
Etheria Sylvia, late in the fourth century, tells us in her Peregrinatio, ch. 30-31 
(ed. Heraeus; Heidelberg, 1908) that on Palm-Sunday, in memory of Jesus’ 
entrance in Jerusalem, a procession went to the Mount of Olives and there 
recited solemnly the passage Matt 21 9-10. 

6 Cf, Cyrillus Hieros. Catechesis 10 18-20. 
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T IS generally recognized that Luke 1 5-2 40 forms a separate 
and quite distinctive section of Lucan material. It is not 
the purpose of this paper to try to deal fully or even adequately 
with these two chapters. There are many features and details 
which will be passed over or treated lightly, or concerning which 
definite assumptions will be made. The purpose rather is to 
find out, if possible, just where the contents of these chapters 
properly belong. What is their social and religious milieu? 
What is the Sitz im Leben of these two chapters? 

I begin by assuming that these two chapters constitute a 
distinctive section, one of the many ‘unit-sections’ which the 
Form-Critics are finding in our Gospels. It doubtless belongs 
to material which Luke in his Preface describes as ‘‘matters 
which have been fully established among us even as they de- 
livered them unto us who from the beginning were eyewitnesses 
and ministers of the word.” Whether these two chapters origi- 
nally formed part of L, the material peculiar to Luke, is not 
directly germane to our purpose. If such was not the case, as 
seems more probable, Lk 1 5-2 40 stands out all the more clearly 
as a particularly distinctive unit-section. 

In all probability, these two chapters did not originally form 
a single unit. Rather they probably express the earliest, very 
primitive and very imperfect, linking or blending of what later 
were again regarded as two quite distinct and separate move- 
ments, viz., those of John the Baptist and of Jesus. These two 
movements were practically contemporaneous, although the pub- 
lic work of the Baptist began unquestionably before that of 
Jesus. According to the prevailing views, in the extant records 


describing the ministry of Jesus the figure and work of John 
123 
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have been steadily and increasingly overshadowed, until in the 
Fourth Gospel, John becomes merely a voice crying in the wild- 
erness, nothing but a guidepost pointing to Jesus as the Lamb 
of God, the true Messiah. There are indeed some stray items 
in the Fourth Gospel itself (3 221.,411.), in Acts (18 24£.; 19 1£.), 
and elsewhere which tend to correct this depreciation of 
John and indicate the notable power and effectiveness of John’s 
ministry. It even appears from these and other passages (John 
1 1-18) that John the Baptist was considered to be the Messiah 
by many of his disciples, and that his movement continued 
long after his death. If certain German scholars are right it 
even survives now among the Mandaeans in Iraq. 

If I am not mistaken we have in Luke 1 5~2 40 the first attempt 
to link these two movements. Otherwise why are the birth of 
John and the birth of Jesus told side by side here, linked rather 
awkwardly by the story of Mary’s visit to Elizabeth (1 39-56)? 
Unless we take the story literally (see below), it shows that the 
separate births and separate movements very early tended to 
be joined together in the thought, feeling, and activity of a com- 
munity in Judaea. Later, to be sure, the movement of Jesus 
surpassed and eclipsed the movement of John (John 41). Yet, 
when these two birth stories were united, the prestige of John 
still stood very high in that community, particularly if the 
Western variant ‘‘Elisabeth” in 1 46 were really the correct origi- 
nal reading. The words of the Benedictus (1 6s—79) are too ex- 
travagant to be applicable to John as we now think of him. 
In fact vv. 6s and 69, as also vv. 76-79 are decidely Messianic. 
If these two chapters truly represent the first rapprochement 
between the movements of John the Baptist and of Jesus, they 
indicate a rather sympathetic union, with John still quite out- 
standing in the estimation of the community but with Jesus 
clearly and unequivocally the Messiah, as is shown distinctly 
and beautifully by Simeon (2 25-32). Possibly more could be 
inferred from these two chapters as to the early relationships 
of these two movements, but it will be sufficient to conclude 
that at the beginning John and Jesus represented two entirely 
separate movements, that soon these were felt to be fundamen- 
tally one and tended to grow together, that there was a tendency 
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to describe John as the Messiah (169) but eventually Jesus’ 
claims were regarded as superior (2 26). Later this early tend- 
ency toward union waned and the movements vie with each 
other in their claims of Messiahship for their respective leaders 
until Christianity prevailed and emerged from Judaism into 
the larger Gentile world; thus the Messianic claims ceased to 
be the main issue. 

A second assumption is that these chapters are to be classed 
as religious Folk-lore. They are mythos in the technical, classical 
sense of the word. The English term “‘myth” does not adequately 
translate the term mythos, which denotes historical material in 
which, or around which, fancy and imagination have to some 
degree woven legendary material. There are of course various 
kinds of “‘mythoi.’’ We would have here, according to this as- 


sumption, a high-class and high-powered example of religious 
mythos. There are of course historical elements here, for the 
historicity of the two central figures, John the Baptist and Jesus 
of Nazareth (and therefore of their birth) cannot be doubted. 
This is the minimum historical core which must be recognized. 


But nothing prevents us from reckoning the persons and some 
of the activities of Zacharias and Elisabeth, of Joseph and Mary, 
and even possibly of Simeon and Anna, as historical. They rep- 
resent in these chapters the devout, self-effacing, religious side 
of Jewish life about which unfortunately we hear too little. 
There surely were such zealous devotees who made it their prac- 
tice to wait continually upon the God of the Temple at Jeru- 
salem with pious and ascetic devotion. They were the salt of 
Judaism. Simeon and Anna are at least psychologically historical, 
they are in harmony with what very well might have been, 
whether names and actions are authentic or not. There are 
also elements which are historical even though they may be 
read back ex eventu. The items in 1 14-17 reflect with considerable 
accuracy the general estimate of John and his work. Indeed 
they agree substantially with the estimate of John pronounced 
by Jesus in source Q (Mt 112-19; Lk 718¢.). The idea that 
John was Elijah was quite possibly original with Jesus (Mt 11 14); 
consequently the prophecy of Zacharias (1 68-79) is ex post facto. 
What then in these two chapters may be taken as genuine his- 
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ory? It is probably impossible to answer this question objec- 
tively, for one’s estimate of the Jewish feeling, thinking, living 
and writing during the period involved would influence one’s 
conclusions. It seems certain, however that there is some strictly 
historical kernel in these two chapters. 

On the other hand, it is equally clear that we have also here 
some contribution of the religious imagination working in an 
exceedingly suggestive and effective way upon the historical 
nucleus. This legendary element is perhaps most evident in the 
revelation of the angel and in the heavenly choir (2 8-20). In 
a more crude form it is easily discerned in 1 41-44. Here the babe 
in Elisabeth’s womb is represented as leaping at the salutation 
of Mary. There is evidence of the working of the pious fancy 
of some community or group deeply convinced of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus. 

This suggests the third assumption, viz., that the material 
in these two chapters is the precipitate of the life and feeling 
of a probably rather isolated religious community. It is not 
the expression of any individual, not even of such a brilliant 
and versatile writer as Luke. Of course someone must have 
put these chapters into their present form. But whether this 
person (or persons) was using oral tradition or written Hebrew 
(or Aramaic) sources, I am hardly competent to decide. In any 
case I am here assuming that a local corporate group (rather 
than an individual) has here expressed its life, thought, faith, 
and confident expectations after a period of time during which 
John and Jesus were closely connected as in these chapters. 

Finally, I am assuming that the story of the Virgin Birth is 
a somewhat later interpolation into this section. I prefer the 
usual view in this respect, viz., that the whole of verses 34 and 
35, or possibly all of vv. 31-37, constitute the interpolation rather 
than only v. 34. The dominant thought in this section is not 
the Virgin Birth but the Messiahship of Jesus. 

If I may take these assumptions as granted, I shall attempt 
to discover the nature, locality and date of the community which 
presumably was responsible for the material in Luke 1-2. 

It is, first of all, a very surprising and striking fact that in 
these two chapters there is nothing whatever that is distinctively, 
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necessarily, Christian. Everything in these two chapters, on the 
contrary, is definitely, positively, patriotically, and enthusias- 
tically Jewish. The associations and incidents take us almost 
exclusively to Jerusalem and its Temple, as also to the vicinity 
of the city. The courses and services of the priests (1 5-9), the 
Jewish ideas about birth (1 28, 41£., 58; 211), circumcision (2 21), 
naming the child (159), presentation to the Lord (2 22), Jewish 
feasts (242) and many other Jewish items are prominently 
stressed. The poems in Luke 1-2, the Magnificat (1 46~s5), the 
Benedictus (168-79) and particularly the Nunc dimittis (2 29-32) 
are even more “Jewish” than the narratives. In the Magnificat, 
whether attributed to Mary or to Elisabeth, we have character- 
istically the praise to God for the birth of a child (146¢.). In 
1 54, 55 the promise to “‘our fathers’’ is spoken of as being “help 
to Israel his servant” and “mercy toward Abraham and his 
seed forever.”” In the Benedictus a blessing is pronounced upon 
the God of Israel for the “horn of salvation” raised up in the 
house of David as “‘his holy prophets” have declared, salvation 
“from our enemies and from the hand of all that hate us.” In 
the Nunc dimittis (2 29-32), taken in connection with 226, we 
have the most characteristic Jewish element of all. Simeon is 
the personified embodiment of the people of Israel. With sincere 
and utter abandon he rejoices in the actual final realisation of 
the great Messianic hope of his people. Simeon and Anna are 
the real names of actual persons, even if it is impossible to go 
further and believe that the aged Simeon by the mere sight of 
a baby a few weeks old could thus discern in the infant Jesus 
the realisation of the long awaited Messianic Hope of the Jewish 
people. This discernment must be a part of the legendary element 
in this mythos. In such a highly imaginative way this community 
has dramatized its firm conviction that in Jesus of Nazareth 
the Messianic hope has at last been realized and that the re- 
demption of Jerusalem is at hand — an essentially corporate 
conviction. 

I have claimed that there is nothing distinctively Christian 
in these chapters. Some may reply that Jesus himself was Chris- 
tian, and of course it is true that Jesus was the initial impelling 
force of the Christian movement, although just when Christianity 
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did begin is a puzzling question. Nevertheless in the thought 
and setting of these chapters Jesus is not a Christian, but the 
Messiah of Israel (226). That is the cardinal thesis of these 
two chapters. He was born in the city of David (211). He is 
the Savior of Israel (2 54). In addition to the fact that all the 
terms used definitely and clearly refer to Israel it is said that 
the Lord God would give to Jesus the throne of his father David. 
No other legitimate meaning can be given to this last phrase 
than that this community was firmly convinced that in Jesus 
they had found this Prince of the House of David who would 
literally bring to them that for which Simeon and Anna were 
waiting with religious and patriotic devotion, viz., the consola- 
tion of Israel (225) and the redemption of Jerusalem (238). 
Some may claim the influence of Christian thought in the closing 
words of Simeon (2 311.) where it is said that this divine salva- 
tion is “‘prepared before the face of all peoples’ and ‘‘is a light 
for revelation of the Gentiles.” It is unfortunate that both these 
expressions are rather ambiguous. ‘Prepared before the face 
of all peoples” may mean either simply that all peoples will see 
and be astonished at this salvation or in addition, that all peoples 
may and will partake of this salvation. As to the second phrase, 
apart from the fact that Ms. D omits “of the Gentiles’ the 
phrase “‘for revelation of the Gentiles’’ is also ambiguous. In 
any case these ideas are not necessarily Christian. Rather it 
would appear from the general tone of these chapters that the 
community assumed has envisaged a coming of the Jewish King- 
dom such as that pictured in Isaiah 11 2-4 and 426, 7. Similar 
thoughts are found also in pre-Christian Jewish Apocalypses, 
e.g., Enoch 105, Psalm of Solomon 17 231. Others discern at 
least a touch of Christianity in the prominence given to the 
Holy Spirit in these chapters. But similar uses can be found 
both in the Old Testament and in later Jewish literature: cf. 
Ps of Sol 17 42, ‘‘For God caused him to be mighty by (the) 
Holy Spirit.” 

In these chapters, in conclusion, we have pictured an early 
Jewish community, whose members had come to accept Jesus 
as the ‘Son-of-David’ Messiah. They had high conceptions of 
Jesus and of what God through him would do for them both 
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religiously and politically. The religious and the political are 
here fused in the natural Jewish manner, a manner that to us 
seems strange, even impossible, unless we recall a similar and 
very prevailing attitude among us here in Canada during World 
War I. It is clear, too, that there is a very decided social empha- 
sis in the religion of this community, an emphasis in favor of 
the poor and the down-trodden. This is Jewish likewise, and 
indicates, as do also other features, a movement among the 
common people. Mary’s words in 1 46-55 emphasize this attitude. 
This may be in part why this umit-section appealed to Luke. 
In all probability he came across this material after writing 
his Gospel and added it to its first edition, Proto-Luke. The 
words of Zacharias (167-79) emphasize the political aspect as . 
indicating a time when, being delivered out of the hand of their 
enemies, they should serve God without fear, in holiness and 
righteousness, all their days. 

The community in which these intense religious, social and 
political convinctions took shape was probably somewhat iso- 
lated and limited in numbers and outlook. The three poems or 
hymns, which are so throbbing with intense feeling and hope, 
point to a community and are religious folk-lore. They are 
the religious and poetic precipitate of the corporate conviction, 
feeling, and life of the group, although they were put into final 
form by individuals saturated with the Old Testament scrip- 
tures. 

Is it possible even approximately to locate such a community? 
The dominant characteristic of this community is the devout 
and enthusiastic conviction that the Messianic hope either has 
already been realized or (more probably) is soon to be realized. 
This conviction was focused upon Jesus of Nazareth as the Mes- 
siah, but in these chapters has been carried back in hymn and 
story to his birth. If we are right in saying that there is nothing 
necessarily Christian in these chapters, we must place them in 
what we now call the primitive Jewish-Christian period, some- 
where between 30 and 70 A.D. The lack of allusions to the ‘Son- 
of-Man’ concept of the Messiah, and the emphasis upon the ‘Son- 
of-David’ concept, induce us to place it as early in the above 
period as permissible. The atmosphere of these chapters though 
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verging on the revolutionary is not as electric as that of the 
terrible war, when the Christians moved from Jerusalem to 
Pella in a body. Under the restored regime of Roman Procura- 
tors, following the reign of Agrippa I (41-44 A.D.), feeling against 
Rome grew in intensity until the outbreak of the Jewish War 
in 66 A.D. As the situation grew steadily worse both politically 
and economically during this period, Messianic expectations were 
easily fanned into flame. Judas, Theudas, the unknown Egyp- 
tian and others found followers when they declared that they 
were the Messiah. This seems to be the background of Luke 
1-2, the product of a community somewhere in Judaea, outside 
Jerusalem, in the period between 50 and 60 A.D., probably not 
long before 60 A.D. 

Professor Donald Riddle wrote in the Anglican Theological 
Review (Vol. XII, 1929), an article entitled the ‘So-called Jewish 
Christians” in which he concludes ‘‘that recourse to an hypo- 
thetical Jewish Christianity should be displaced by a more 
objective methodology.” He must have overlooked these two 
chapters in Luke — an echo of an obscure Jewish-Christian com- 
munity for whom Jesus was the Davidic Messiah come to de- 
liver Israel from its foes. 





WAS CAPERNAUM THE HOME OF JESUS? 


J. SPENCER KENNARD JR. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


LTHOUGH we do not know the scenes of Jesus’ childhood 
and youth, a better case can be made for Capernaum than 

for Nazareth. This issue is important for the relations of Jesus 
to the Baptist and for the anti-Baptist polemic in the Gospels." 


I 


The tradition that Jesus lived at one time in Nazareth rests 
upon a misinterpretation of the term Nazorean which, as is com- 
monly recognized today, is not derived from “Nazareth.” The 
city name would have yielded something like Nazarethenos, 
Nazarethanos, or Nazarethaios. Mark’s Latinized Nazarene is re- 
jected by the other Evangelists, except in Luke 434, which 
reproduces Mark, and in most manuscripts of Luke 24 19. Other- 
wise the term is always Nazorean. 

A further difficulty is that religious movements, even when 
given geographical names, have not as a rule received those de- 
rived from their founder’s birthplace, but rather from localities 
or areas where their members were numerous — something that 


*On Nazareth and the Nazoreans, see especially: —G. F. Moore, in 
Jackson and Lake, Beginnings of Christianity, i.426 ff.; v.356 f.; Guignebert, 
Jésus (Fr. ed.), pp. 76-93 (Engl. transl., 1935), pp. 76-89; Alfred Loisy, La 
Naissance du Christianisme (1933), pp. 76 ff.; D. R. Bultmann, Jesus and the 
Word (1934), pp. 24 ff., and Evangelium des Johannes (1 have not had oppor- 
tunity to consult this important study; see Easton’s articles in this and the 
preceding issue); E. Meyer, Ursprung und Anfange des Christentums, ii (1921), 
pp. 408 f., 423 ff.; E. A. Abbott, The Fourfold Gospel, ii (1914), pp. 309-350; 
W. Caspari in ZNTW 21 (1922) 122-127; H. Zimmern, in ZDMG 74 (1920), 
429 ff.; Guignebert, La Vie cachée de Jésus (1921), pp. 59-78; Strack and 
Billerbeck’s Kommentar, and other commentaries on Matt 2 23. 
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could not be said of Nazareth which remained non-Christian for 
four centuries.2, And while places may be used to distinguish 
persons of the same name, as in “Saul of Tarsus” and ‘“‘Nathan 
of Arbela,’”’ they are not employed in forms of address. Nazorean 
has meaning precisely when stripped of geographical association. 
It appears to have had power as a rubric for exorcism (e.g., 
John 1851.; Acts 36; 410), with a magical potency availing 
even when employed by outsiders (Luke 9 49). Thus understood, 
“Jesus, thou Nazorean’”’ might be paralleled in modern speech 
by “Henry thou Quaker’ or ‘George you Methodist,” terms 
whose significance is religious rather than geographical. 

Interpreting the term in this religious sense, the Christ-myth 
school has argued for an esoteric cult that took its name from 
“S) (nagar), since its initiates were ‘‘gu%irdians’’ of secret lore. 
Far be it from us to deprecate the resulting emphasis on the 
gnostic aspects of the movement, aspects which deserve far more 
attention than they have received. But there is no evidence 
that Christianity ever had anything esoteric in its early days; 
and in any case the etymology is questionable. 

On the other hand, as these same scholars have emphasized, 
names closely related to Nazorean point to a movement more 
inclusive than the Christian. Among such non-Christians is the 
Jewish sect of Nasaraioi in North Syria, who are mentioned by 
Epiphanius (Panar. i.29.6): through spelling he distinguishes 
these Nacapacot from the Jewish-Christian Nafwpauot as also 
from the Naftpacoe (Nazirites), but Pliny in speaking apparently 
of these same people spells their names with a zeta, Nazerinorum 
tetrarchia (Hist. Nat. v. 8). Moreover, the Mandaeans can 
hardly have obtained their name Nasoraye from their Christian 
persecutors. 

All requirements of etymology are met if we derive the term 
from 3 (nazar), to consecrate. The omega cannot be pressed in 
face of the occasional variety of Biblical Greek spelling: in 
Lam 4 7, vaftpacor, vafnpator, and vafapaco occur. According 


2 The first Christians in Nazareth appear to have arrived there as pilgrims 
in the fourth century, see Epiphanius, Pamar. i.30,11 (Migne, P.G. 41.426). 

2a See on Lam 4 7 Holmes and Parsons’ edition of the Septuagint (vol. IV, 
1827), ad loc. See also I Macc 3 49 (ibid., vol. V, ad loc.), and the critical ap- 
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to this etymology, the Nazoreans aspired to the ideals of the 
Hebrew nazirate. The choice of name was well in keeping with 
current practice in Judaism. The Anawim and the Ebionites 
took their names from their poverty in material things con- 
trasted with their riches in God. The Hasidim proclaimed by 
their name their zeal for piety, and in particular a piety that 
sprang from hesed — deeds of kindness. The Essenes were per- 
haps understood by Jews as those who were strong (hasin) in 
the might of God, and by Greeks as those who aspired to holi- 
ness (écv0L). The Covenanters called themselves Zadokites, 
laying claim to a righteousness (sedeq) exceeding that of the 
priesthood. The Pharisees taking perhaps their name of ‘‘Sepa- 
ratists” (Perushim) in a political sense, in the course of time 
gave to it religious significance as a mark of their holiness. 

That such a movement could not have stemmed from Jesus, 
whose recorded manner of life contrasted sharply with the nazir- 
ites, is obvious. However, the difficulty is met by assuming that 
it took its name from John the Baptist who in many ways 
qualified as the perfect mazir. This is the conclusion arrived at 
independently by Bultmann and Loisy.’ 

The objection that we have no right to assume that John’s 
followers bound themselves by oaths or left their hair uncut, 
overlooks the fact that the true spirit of the nazirate was not in 
such externals but in exemplary holiness. We are not required 
to assume that members of this reformed nazirate had to qualify 
for their title by special externals, any more than did the 
‘“‘Zadokite’”” Covenanters of Damascus need to offer sacrifices to 
justify their ‘‘priesthood.” Names like these were retorts of the 
Jewish masses against those who, in virtue of family privileges 
or of a tread-mill of empty forms, arrogated to themselves spe- 


paratus in the Larger Cambridge Septuagint (edited by Brooke and McLean) 
on Judg 135 (vagtparov, vafwpaov, vaferpaov) and on 1617 (vafwpatos, 
vaferparos, vafapa.os). 

3 Bultmann, Jesus and the Word (1934), pp. 24 ff.; Loisy, La Natssance du 
Christianisme (1933), pp. 76 ff. Bultmann and Loisy have been unduly influ- 
enced by questionable Mandaean material. My conclusions are independent 
of the Mandean problem. 
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cial sanctity. They asserted through such titles that no hasid 
by his prayers nor Perush by his observances was better fitted 
than they to stand justified in the impending judgment. We 
should note especially the genius of the Baptist movement in 
seeking just such a status of ceremonial purity by means of the 
holy sacrament of baptism. ‘The men of lawlessness,’’ who 
could not achieve virtue through meritorious works, became jus- 
tified through the water sacrament. 


One should not make too much of the asceticism of the Bap- 
tist as evidence for the ‘“‘Nazir’’ qualities of the movement, but 
rather stress his revival of the spirit of the great prophets. In 
his day the consecration of a Nazir had fallen so low as to con- 
sist of trivial vows often undertaken as a mere bet. Thus we 
must not try to equate the Baptist’s movement to the prevail- 
ing rituals of the Nazirites. On the contrary, in the spirit of the 
“‘Zadokites,”’ it should be taken as a rebuke to those practices. 


II 


If we conclude that the word ‘“‘Nazorean”’ is neither derived 
from Jesus himself nor from the village of Nazareth, it seems 
unlikely that he could have been called “‘man of Nazareth.” 

Thus we wonder whether Mark has had a reason for inventing 
the connection of Jesus with Nazareth. The existence of the 
town itself is not in question, in spite of our complete ignorance 
of it till some centuries later. The issue is rather of whether 
Mark seized upon the name of this town in order to provide an 
explanation for the word ‘‘Nazorean”’ (as used of Jesus) which 
was more acceptable than making him a member of the Nazorean 
movement mentioned above. 

Defenders of traditional views assert that the connection of 
Jesus with this town was a liability, as proved by the saying, 
“can any good thing come out of Nazareth’ (John 7 41). Naza- 
reth, we are told, according to that passage was used as an 
argument to disprove the Messianic nature of Jesus. Hence both 
Luke and Matthew were eager to have him born in Bethlehem. 
The above argument, advanced with much persuasiveness espe- 
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cially by Maurice Goguel, has a number of flaws.‘ As for Beth- 
lehem, its legends may merely indicate complete ignorance about 
the actual place of Jesus’ birth. 

It was not especially Nazareth, but Galilee in general which 
presented the difficulty about accepting Jesus. Salvation from 
Nazareth did indeed seem preposterous. But the same applied 
to any town in Galilee,s Capernaum just as truly as Nazareth. 
As for John 7 41, it should be evaluated in accordance with the 
kindred attacks on the author’s Jewish enemies. Insofar as there 
is any truth to back his charges, it seems restricted to limited 
circles and to a late period. For the most part his insinuations 
against these ‘‘Jews” are fanciful; often they are libelous. 

Finally, even if Nazareth eventually did indeed create diffi- 
culties for the Christian apologists, they are difficulties which 
can well have been unforeseen at the time when Jesus was first 
associated with that place. 

An adequate reason for connecting Jesus with Nazareth, in 
order to explain the term Nazorean, was to dispose of the 
charge that, as a member of the Nazorean movement, Jesus was 
inferior to John the Baptist. By linking him with Nazareth 
Mark made him supposedly a Nazorean by birth. The same 
issue seems to have been fought with the Baptists on the plane 
of Christology and caused the ultimate break between the two 
movements, namely, whether Jesus was Messiah in virtue of 
being John raised from the dead, or Messiah exclusively in his 
own right. Hence even Luke could tolerate the barbarous ety- 
mology of ‘‘Nazorean”’ (from Nazareth): Mark had done valiant 
service to anti-Baptist polemics! 

The problem thus disposed of, the Evangelists can tell us 
nothing further about the place. Aside from Mark 1 9 and the 
inferences based upon it, the New Testament generally ignores 
Nazareth. Its name does not occur in the Second Source® nor 
in Luke’s Third Source. Elsewhere in Luke’s writings it is found 


4 Maurice Goguel, Jean Baptiste, pp. 236 ff.; cf. Th. Walker, Is Not This 
the Son of Joseph (London, 1937), pp. 89 f. 

5 Cf. R. H. Lightfoot, Locality and Doctrine (1937), pp. 115 ff. 

6 Not unless the form, Nafapa, found only in Mt 4 13 and Lk 4 16, points 
to a Q origin. 
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in the Infancy Narrative, where its use in connection with Jesus 
is secondary; in Luke 4168., which is unhistorical; and in 
Acts 10 3s, where ‘‘Jesus of Nazareth” is equivalent to Nazorean. 
In Matthew it is found in the Infancy Narrative (2 23); in the ad- 
dition to Mark’s statement about Jesus’ removal to Capernaum 
(413); and in 21 11 which is interpolated into Marcan material. 
John mentions Nazareth only in the dialogue between Philip 
and the symbolical Nathaniel (146 1.). These passages all be- 
long to doubtful strata of the Gospel tradition. If Mark 19 is 
a misinterpretation, the references depending on it collapse. 

Judaism too had its battle with the Nazoreans, whose rein- 
terpretation of the Nazirate in terms of personal holiness put 
to shame the trivialities into which the vow had degenerated. 
Ebbing standards may be the reason why it seems to have been 
abolished in the reconstruction of Judaism at Jamnia.? But a 
further reason may have been the success attained by the fol- 
lowers of John the Baptist in living up to their revitalized Nazir- 
ate. Baptist influence may possibly (though not probably) have 
been a factor for Judaism’s incorporating baptism for proselytes, 
which occurred about this same time. 

Once adopted, divine attestation was readily produced from 
the Scriptures. Great’ significance was assigned to the prophecy 
of the meser (Is 11 1; cf. Mt 2 15, 23). But there is another oracle 


which, lacking strained punning, is more decisive. Isaiah had 
foretold: 


“In the former time he brought into contempt the land of Zebulun 
and the land of Naphtali; but in the latter time hath he made it glori- 
ous, by the way of the sea, beyond the Jordan, Gallilee of the nations. 
The people that walked in darkness hath seen a great light.” 


(Is 9 1.). 


Matthew, who cites the passage (4 15 1.), is aware that Jesus had 
lived in Naphtali, at Capernaum, during his Galilean ministry. 
That in itself is an interesting coincidence — a fulfillment of 
prophecy, if you will. Note too that it is making more precise 


7 The Nazirate ceased apparently with the destruction of the Temple 
(M. Naz. 5.4): see Jacob Mann, in Hebr. Union Col. Ann. I (1924) 328. 
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the words of Isaiah, ‘‘Galilee of the nations’’.* But Zebulun 
precedes Naphtali in the prophecy, and Nazareth is in Zebulun. 
A childhood spent in that place involves a piling up of coinci- 
dences that staggers the imagination. Hence we reach the Vol- 
tairian conclusion, that nothing short of a divine miracle will 
explain Jesus’ childhood in Nazareth! 


III 


A better case can be made for Capernaum than for Nazareth 
as the home of Jesus’ youth.® It was more likely to attract 
artisans and to give them abundant employment. In common 
with other trade centers of Galilee, Capernaum must have under- 
gone considerable expansion during the reign of Augustus. Prior 
to the Christian era it was known as the “village” or ‘“‘hamlet’’ 
of Nahum.*° Besides house building and general woodwork, Jesus 
would find work here in repair and construction of ships, which 
since the days of Homer had been chief activities of the skilled 
carpenter.” 


It may be retorted that the site was too unhealthy to have 
produced such robust vigor as appears to have characterized the 
Master.” Moreover, as many have observed, the normal and 
innocent attitude of Jesus toward women is typical of village 


8 “Galilee”? means District of the Nations, originally the region about 
Kadesh, which was never thoroughly assimilated. In II Kings 15 29 it seems 
restricted to Naphtali; cf. H. G. Mitchell, Zsatah (1897), p. 266. The per- 
plexing “beyond the Jordan” expresses the viewpoint of a Babylonian editor. 
“The way of the sea” must be the great trade route from Acco to Damascus; 
see Duhm, Das Buch Jesaia (1922), p. 88. 

9 Cf. Rendel Harris, ‘‘Modern students... try to find a birthplace as well 
as a home for our Lord in Capernaum, or in some neighboring town on the 
Lake”’ (Expositor viii.23 [1922] p. 451). Thus far I have been unable to 
locate these ‘‘modern students,”’ aside from Burkitt, mentioned below. 

10 On preference for ‘‘Capharnaoum” (kagapvaoty), see Burkitt in JTS 
34, 385 ff. See further Gaudence Orfali, Capharnaum et ses ruines (1912). 

1 liad 5.59 ff.; 13.390; 15.410. C. C. McCown “6 réxtwv”, in S. J. Case, 
Studies in Early Christianity (1928) ,pp. 173-189. 

12 See Nesbitt ‘Physical Health of Jesus” in Journ. Rel. 22 (1942) 302- 
312. 
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life rather than of large communities.» But such objections are 
met by the probability that during intervals of regular employ- 
ment he would travel about in the villages seeking odd jobs and 
peddling his handiwork. Thus, as a carpenter, Jesus must have 
had both plenty of opportunity for physical exercise and for a 
circle of friendships in surrounding villages. 

Far better than Nazareth, Capernaum meets the educational 
requirements of Jesus’ ministry. Those who like Olmstead 
frankly face the consequences of his youth spent in “little 
Nazareth” with its lack of opportunities for “formal education,” 
are forced to the position that he was a good deal of an igno- 
ramus.“ Such a conclusion is disproved by the rabbinic manner 
and content of his teaching, by the standards of ceremonial 
purity to which he personally was expected to conform,’s and by 
his intimate knowledge of the problems of his age, all of which 
seem to call for schooling in an important center. 

Besides formal schooling, Capernaum furnished just the clash 
of ideas needed to have foster genius. Though Edersheim has 
contended that neither was Nazareth “‘a stagnant pool of rustic 
seclusion,’’*® its thought stimulus was small compared to Caper- 
naum. On one of the trade routes from Egypt to Parthia, the 
market town of a region renowned for amazing productiveness, 
and transshipment point for goods coming across the lake, it 
was one of the great emporiums in Palestine. Among the local 
products for which it was famous were salted fish, oil and olives, 
and various fruits. It ranks as one of the eight ports of entry 
for the province of Syria, the others being Jaffa, Gaza, Caesarea, 
Jericho, Dura, Palmyra, and the Parthian frontier. Merchants, 
traders, Roman tourists and soldiers, nomads from the desert, 
and cultured Greeks mingled their polyglot speech. Here within 
small compass the ancient world met. The Gospels speak of a 


13 Cf. J. Leipoldt, Jesus und die Frauen (1921), pp. 16-34. In Galilee there 
was greater freedom between men and women, e.g., Tosef. Ketuboth, ch. 1. 

™ A, T. Olmstead, Jesus in the Light of History (1942), p. 12 f. 

18 On the Jewishness of Jesus, see my forthcoming book, Jesus the Jew. 

6 Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus (1896), vol. I, p. 147. Nazareth may 
also have been a priest center, and is named as such in the Talmud (Adolf 
Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud (1868), pp. 190 f.). 
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revenue office (Mark 21, 13 f.), and hint at a Roman garrison 
(Matthew 8 5; Luke 7 1). Its importance filled its citizens with 
immense pride: ‘‘thou art exalted to heaven” (Matthew 11 23). 

Far more than in Nazareth would a servant of God be struck 
here by the contrast between extremes of riches and of poverty: 
palaces ard hovels, swaggering citizens and the ragged unem- 
ployed. Add the religious factor of encroaching Augustalia, 
threatening the worship of Israel’s God, and nowhere or at any 
other period could one have found a center better calculated 
than the Capernaum of the time of Jesus to have produced a 
significant personality mutation, such as the outstanding genius 
of Jesus. 

Perceiving the inadequacy of Nazareth, Shirley J. Case con- 
cluded that Jesus must have spent a large part of his time in 
Sepphoris. But Capernaum offered everything that Sepphoris 
did, without moving away from his workshop alley, and a great 
deal more besides in diverse contacts and opportunities for Jew- 
ish education. Here too he can have developed his fondness for 
city life which, as Case observes, distinguishes his activity from 
that of other reformers of his age.” Right here at home was 
also the material to shape his bitter class consciousness. He did 
not have to go to Sepphoris to see the savagery of the Pax 
Romana. Indeed Capernaum brought into relief the most ob- 
scene aspect of Roman imperialism, the pampered collaboration- 
ists who fattened off the oppression of their fellow countrymen. 
Sepphoris lends itself te the picture of a Jesus dreading war with 
Rome; Capernaum to the prophet of a divine judgment which 
reckoned not with the might of a human enemy. 

Besides such a balancing of inferences, we have several spe- 
cific statements in favor of Capernaum.*® It is spoken of as “‘his 


11 J. S. Case, Jesus, pp. 207 f. 

*8 An additional evidence is found by Edersheim in ‘“‘a rancorous notice 
and certain vile insinuations of the rabbis”— (op. cit. I, 365). For the con- 
trary opinion, that Capernaum was a device to meet the criticism of the 
insignificance of Nazareth, see Baldensperger, “‘l’Apologétique de la primitive 
Eglise” (Rev. Théol. Phil. 34 [Jan-May, 1920] 25-27). Finding the evidence 
for Nazareth unsatisfactory, Burkitt has suggested Chorazin as Jesus’ child- 
hood home. His theory rests on a scribal transposition of letters: see Jackson 
and Lake, Beginnings, I, 430. 
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own city” in Matthew 91. Again, it is the place where ‘‘the 
house” was located (Mark 21; 933). Here too Jesus paid his 
poll tax (Matthew 17 24). Matthew’s statement, ‘‘and leaving 
Nazareth, he came and dwelt in Capernaum”’ (4 13) can be ex- 
plained as a device to meet the contradiction between the known 
place of his residence and the new theory of Mark. 

More decisive is the evidence that the scene of the sermon 
preached in his home town was not Nazareth but Capernaum. 
In the Fourth Gospel Capernaum is mentioned three times in 
the sermon’s context (John 6 16, 24, 59).*9 That it was the place 
where Jesus grew up as a youth is seen from a comparison with 
the Synoptists in the comment of the audience: 


“Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary, and brother of James, 
and _Joses, and Judas, and Simon? And are not his sisters here with us?” 
— Mark 63 


“Is not this Joseph’s son?” 
— Luke 4 22 


“Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father and mother we 
know?“ 


— John 6 42 


Other indications that this is the same sermon mentioned in 
Mark 61-6 are its similar place in the narrative immediately 
after Jesus’ return from across the lake, and the similar outcome 
of unbelief. 


Mark does not mention the place where this sermon was 
preached beyond indicating it was where Jesus had been known 
from his youth. But evidence that his sources identified that 
place with Capernaum is seen from a comparison of Mark 1 21-27 
with 61-8, which appears to be a duplication of the same nar- 
rative.*? In the earlier passage Capernaum is specified. 


"9 The view of Bacon that the native place was specified in John 4 44, but 
was excised due to its seeming contradiction to the Synoptic story, is equally 
pertinent for Capernaum as for Nazareth — Expositor viii.23 (1922), pp. 41-46. 

20 On the duplication, and on Luke’s use of this material, see R. H. Light- 
foot, History and Interpretation (1935), pp. 182-205. 
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Tending to confirm the foregoing evidence in favor of Caper- 
naum is the independent tradition of the gnostics. From the 
words of Tertullian, 


“Tt behooved Marcion’s Christ to have forborne all connection what- 
ever with the domestic localities of the Creator’s Christ.” 
Against Marcion iv.8.* 


it appears that this gnostic leader rejected both Bethlehem and 
Nazareth. The correct locality in Marcion’s opinion may be 


judged from his words on the descent to earth of the heavenly 
Christ; 


“In the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius. ..he came down to 
the Galilean city of Capernaum.” 
Against Marcion iv.7. 


2t Henri Strohl, “L’Evangile du Dieu étranger” (Rev. Hist. Phil. Rel. 3 
[1923] 156-168). 





BULTMANN’S RQ SOURCE 


BURTON SCOTT EASTON 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


N a review of Dr. Bultmann’s commentary on John, pub- 
lished in the March issue of this JouRNAL (JBL 65 [1946] 
73-81), the passages in which he identifies his RQ source were 
listed and a brief comment was added. The existence of this 
source, if established, is, however, of such fundamental impor- 
tance for the future study of the Fourth Gospel that a fuller 
presentation of the theory is desirable; not only for those who 
have as yet no access to the commentary but even for those 
who are already using it. For Dr. Bultmann gives no view of 
the source as a whole. He reconstructs its Greek text, to be 
sure, but only verse by verse in the midst of his general exegesis 
of the Gospel; and even this reconstruction is often relegated to 
the footnotes. A complete assembly of all the elements of RQ 
is therefore presented here, together with the essential portions 
of Dr. Bultmann’s comments on the relation of the source to 
the present text of the Gospel. The order of the sections is that 
which he deems most probable when he discusses this question; 
otherwise the order of his commentary is followed. 

It seemed quite needless to print the source in Greek, espe- 
cially since in Dr. Bultmann’s opinion the Greek is itself a 
translation from Aramaic or Syriac. And the English of the 
Authorized Version has usually been followed, as best repre- 
senting the rhythm of the original. 

Permission to quote from the commentary (copyright by the 
publishers, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht) has been given by the 
Alien Property Custodian. 


11 In the beginning was the Word ~ 
And the Word was with God. 
And the Word was God, 
The same was in the beginning with God. 
143 
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All things were made through him, 
And apart from him was not one thing made. 
What was made, in him was life, 
And the life was the light of the men. 
And the light shines in the darkness, 
And the darkness comprehended it not. 
He was the true light, 
Which lightens every one' coming into the world. 
(He was in the world and)? 
The world was made through him, 
And the world knew him not. 
He came into his own 
And his own received him not 
But as many as received him, 
To them gave he to become children of God.3 
And the Word was made flesh 
And dwelt among us. 
And we beheld his glory, 
Glory as of the only-begotten of the Father. 
(He was) full of grace and truth, 
And of his fulness we all received, 
And grace on grace.‘ 
What is born of the flesh is flesh, 
And what is born of the Spirit is spirit. 
The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
And thou hearest its voice, 
But dost not know whence it cometh 
And whither it goeth. 
We speak what we know and testify what we have seen. 
If I have told you earthly things and ye believe not, 
How shall ye believe if I tell you of heavenly things? 
And no one hath ascended into heaven, 
Save he who came down from heaven, 
(The Son of man)s 
(He who believeth on him is not judged, 
He who believeth not hath been judged already. 
For every one who doeth evil hateth the light 
Neither cometh to the light, 


t “Man” is a gloss of the translator. 

2 Either a gloss or the first half of a couplet whose second part has been 
omitted. 

3 “Authority” and v. 12c are additions of the Evangelist. 

4 This reconstruction of v. 14e and v. 16 is conjectural. The extra line at the 
end closes the section. 

5 See note on this phrase at end. 
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But he who doeth truth cometh to the light.)® 

He who is from the earth is of the earth, 
He who cometh from heaven is above all things.” 

What he has seen and heard, of this he beareth witness, 
And no one receiveth his witness. 

He who receiveth his witness 
Has sealed that God is true. 

For he whom God hath sent 
Speaketh the words of God. 

The Father loveth the Son 
And hath given all things into his hand. 

He who believeth on the Son hath eternal life: 
But he who believeth not on the Son shall not see life, 

But the wrath of God abides upon him.® 
7 37-38 If any man thirst let him come (unto me), 
And let him who believeth on me drink.9 
413 He who drinketh of this water 
Shall thirst again: ‘ 
14 But he who drinketh of the water that I shall give him, 
Shall never thirst forever. 
627 Labor not for the meat which perisheth, 
But for the meat that endureth unto eternal life.” 
35 Iam the bread of life. 

He who cometh to me shall not hunger, 
And he who believeth on me shall never thirst. 

I am the bread of life: 
He who believeth (on me) hath eternal life." 

No man can come to me 
Except the Father who hath sent me draw him.” 

Every one who hath heard from the Father and hath learned 
Cometh to me, 

And he who cometh to me 
I will in no wise cast out. 

My Father worketh 
And I work. 


6 Possibly from the Evangelist. 7 Source form of v. 31 uncertain. 

8 The extra line marks the end closes the section. 

9 Conjectural reconstruction. The words ‘“‘unto me” are textually uncertain. 

1% Source not quoted literally? No verb in second line. 

1 “On me” may have been omitted by the Evangelist. 

1 Either “the Father” or “‘who hath sent me” may be an addition by the 
Evangelist. 

3 Possibly from the Evangelist. If from the source, “hitherto” may be 
added by the Evangelist or may be an unskilful translation. 
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The Son can do nothing of himself, 

But what he seeth the Father do. 
For whatsoever he doeth, 

These things also the Son doeth likewise. 
For the Father loveth the Son, 

And showeth him all things that he doeth. 

(And greater works than these will he show him, that ye may marvel).™ 
For as the Father raiseth the dead and quickeneth them, 
Likewise also the Son quickeneth whom he will. 

He who heareth my word 
And believeth on him who hath sent me 
Hath eternal life 
And cometh not into judgment, 
But hath passed 
Out of death into life. 
The hour cometh and now 1s 
When the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God 
And they who hear shall live.'s 
For as the Father hath life in himself, 
So also hath he given the Son to have life in himself. 
I am the resurrection and the life. 
He who believeth on me, though he were dead, shall live, 
And every one who liveth and believeth on me shall not 
die forever."® 
If I bear witness of myself, 
My witness is not true. 
There is another who beareth witness of me, 
And I know that the witness is true, 
Which he beareth of me."” 
39 Search the Scriptures 
For in them ye think ye have eternal life, 
40 And ye will not come to me 
That ye may have life." 
41 I receive not glory from men. 


™ Possibly an addition of the Evangelist. 

8 The rhythm of vv. 24-25 is not quite clear and has probably been modified 
by translation (and editing?). 

6 The fragment 11 25-26 seems to belong with the above. It is possible but 
unlikely that ‘‘and believeth on me” has been added by the Evangelist. 

1 Three lines in v.32. Perhaps “I know that’ has been added by the 
Evangelist. 


%® The source rejects the Old Testament. The Evangelist by inserting 
v. 39¢ appeals to it. 
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But I know you, 
That ye have not the love of God in yourselves.¥ 
I am come in my Father’s name, 
And ye receive me not: 
If another come in his own name, 
Him ye will receive. 
How can ye believe, 
Who receive glory from one another 
And do not seek the glory that cometh from the only God?2° 
My teaching is not mine 
But his who sent me. 
If any man will do his will, 
He shall know of the teaching," 
Whether it be of God, 
Or I speak of myself. 
He who speaketh of himself 
Seeketh his own glory. 
But he seeking the glory of him who sent him, 
This one is true.” 
Even if I bear witness of myself, 
My witness is true. 
For I know whence I come and whither I go: 
But ye do not know whence I come nor whither I go. 
And even if I judge, 
My judgment is true, 
For I am not alone, 
But I and he who sent me. 
Ye know neither me nor my Father: 
If ye had known me, ye would have known my Father also.”3 
The world cannot hate you, 
But me it hateth, 
Because I testify of it 
That its works are evil. 
I am not come of myself, 
But he who hath sent me is true, 


19 V. 42 has been modified by the Evangelist, marring the contrast between 
. 41 and v. 42. 


2 The extra line at the end closes the section. 

2t In the source perhaps ‘‘the teaching’’ was “‘my words.” 

22 V7, 18e is out of the rhythm and was added by the Evangelist. 

33 Possibly this material in vv. 16-19 stood in the source immediately after 
that in 5 42-44. The variation in the Greek particles is due to the translator. 


24 Possibly from the source; possibly an imitation of the source by. the 
Evangelist. 
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Whom ye know not, 
I know him, 
For I am from him, 
And he has sent me.% 
But I seek not my own glory: 
There is one who seeketh and judgeth. 
If I glorify myself, 
My glory is nothing. 
It is my Father who glorifieth me, 
Of whom ye say: He is our God, 
And ye do not know him, 
But I know him. 
(And if I should say: I know him not, 
I should be a liar like you.)* 
But I know him 
And I keep his word. 
Yet a little while I am with you 
And I go to him who hath sent me. 
Ye shall seek me and shall not find, 
And where I am ye cannot come. 
Why do ye not understand my speech? 
Because ye cannot hear my word. 
I came forth from God and am come, 
Ye are of your father the devil. 
He was a murderer from the beginning 
And he stood not in the truth. 
When he speaketh the lie he speaketh of his own, 
(For he is a liar and the father of it.) 
He who is of God heareth the words of God, 
But because I speak the truth ye believe me not. 
Which of you convicteth me of sin? 
If I speak the truth, why do ye not believe me? 
If any man keep my word, 
He shall not see death forever.?7 
I am the light of the world. 
He who followeth me shall not walk in darkness, 
But shall have the light of the life. 
He who believeth on me 
Believeth not on me but on him who sent me. 
And he who seeth me 
Seeth him who sent me. 


3s Modified to an uncertain extent by the Evangelist or in translation. 

26 Added perhaps by the Evangelist. 

27 Reconstruction conjectural. In place of the last line of v. 44 the source 
may have had ‘“‘But I speak the words of God.” 
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(I am the light of the world,)# 
For judgment I am come into this world, 
That they who see not may see 
And they who see may become blind. 
And if any man hears my words and guard them not, 
I do not judge him. 
He who rejecteth me and receiveth not my words 
Hath one who judgeth him. 
For I have not spoken of myself, 
But as the Father hath told me, so I speak. 
Ye are from beneath, 
I am from above. 
Ye are of this world, 
I am not of this world.” 
And I do nothing of myself, 
But he who hath sent me is with me. 
He hath not left me alone, 
For I do always the things pleasing to him. 
As long as I am in the world, 
I am the light of the world. 
It is needful to work while it is day, 
The night cometh when no man can work. 
If any man walk in the day, he stumbleth not, 
But if a man walk in the night, he stumbleth. 
Walk while ye have the light, 
That the darkness overtake you not. 
And he who walketh in the darkness, 
Knoweth not whither he goeth. 
While ye have the light, 
Believe in the light, 
That ye may become sons of light.3° 
I am the good shepherd. 

The good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep. But he that is 
an hireling, whose own the sheep are not, seeth the wolf coming, 
and Jeaveth the sheep, and fleeth; and the wolf catcheth them, and 
scattereth the sheep. 

He who entereth not by the door into the sheepfold, but climbeth 
up some other way, the same is a thief and a robber. But he who 


28 Supplied conjecturally to make a couplet. 

29 V. 23 possibly due to Evangelist. 

3° In the source this discourse on light was a unity, opening with the state- 
ment of the theme in a single line (8 12) and closing with a corresponding 
extra line. The original order of the stanzas — widely scattered by the 
Evangelist — is conjectural but the arrangement above seems logical. 
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entereth in by the door is the shepherd of the sheep. To him the 
porter openeth; and the sheep hear his voice: and he calleth his own 
sheep by name, and leadeth them out. And when he putteth forth 
his own sheep, he goeth before them, and the sheep follow him: for 
they know his voice. 

All that ever came before me are thieves and robbers: but the 
sheep did not hear them. The thief cometh not but to steal and to 
kill; I am come that they may have life and may have it abundantly. 
I am the good shepherd, and I know my sheep and my sheep know 
me, even as the Father knoweth me and I know the Father. 

My sheep hear my voice and I know them, and they follow me, 
and they shall never perish, and no one shall pluck them out of my 
hand. My Father, who gave them to me, is greater than all, and no 
one can pluck them (aught?) out of the Father’s hand. I and the 
Father are one. 

(I am the door. Through me if any one shall enter in, he shall 
be saved.)3* 

Now is my soul troubled, and what shall I say? 
Father, save me from this hour? 
Nay, for this cause came I to this hour; 
Father, glorify they name. 
There came then a voice from heaven: 
I have both glorified it and will glorify it again. 
The hour is come 
That the Son of man should be glorified. 
Now is the judgment of (this) world, 
Now shall the prince of (this) world be cast out. 
And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
Will draw all men unto me.3? 
If ye continue in my word, 
Ye are truly my disciples, 
And ye shall know the truth, 
And the truth shall make you free. 
He who committeth sin is a servant 
okie t) 
The servant abideth (not?) in the house forever, 
But the Son abideth (not?) forever. 


3t Possibly from the RQ source. 

3* Reconstruction conjectural; Dr. Bultmann does not attempt to give the 
exact poetic form. Possibly a trace of the source is preserved in v. 29, in 
which the “thunder” paralleled the ‘‘voice.’’ In v. 31 “this” may be due to 
the Evangelist, the source having ‘‘the.” 

33 The Evangelist has omitted the second line of the couplet in v. 34. In 
v. 35 he may have transposed ‘‘not”’ from the second line to the first; possibly 
in the source the “house” was this world as a prison. 
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I speak that which I have seen with my Father, 
And ye then do what ye have heard from your father. 
Father, the hour is come. 
Glorify thy Son, 
That thy Son may glorify thee. 
I have glorified thee on the earth 
Having finished the work that thou gavest me. 
And now glorify me, Father, with thy self 
With the glory which I had with thee. 
I have manifested thy name to the men, 
Whom thou gavest me out of the world. 
Thine they were and thou gavest them to me, 
And they have kept thy word. 
I pray for them, for they are thine: 
And all mine are thine and thine are mine. 
And I am glorified in them 
And I am no more in the world: 
And they are in the world, 
And I come to thee. 
Holy Father, keep them 
In thy name which thou hast given me. 
When I was with them 
I kept and guarded them, 
And none of them is lost, 
Save the son of perdition. 
And now I come to thee 
(And they are in the world.)34 
I have given them thy word, 
And the world hath hated them, 
They are not of the world, 
Even as I am not of the world. 
Sanctify them in the truth: 
Thy word is truth.3s 
Now is the Son of man glorified, 
And God is glorified in him. 
If God is glorified in him, 
God will also glorify him in himself. 
I am the true vine, 
And my Father is the husbandman. 


34 Conjecture to complete couplet. 

3s The reconstruction is uncertain in vv. 10-11. In vv. 20-23 the source may 
have asserted that the Revealer and the righteous disciples had a common 
nature by origin; too mythological a concept for the Evangelist. 
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Every branch in me that beareth not fruit, 
He taketh it away. 
And every branch that beareth fruit, 
He cleanseth it that it may bear more fruit. 
Abide in me, 
And I in you. 
I am the vine, 
Ye are the branches. 
He who abideth in me and I in him, 
This one beareth much fruit. 
If any one abide not in me, 
He is cast forth as the branch (and is withered).3¢ 
As the Father hath loved me, 
So I have loved you. 
Abide in my love, 
As I abide in his love. 
Ye have not chosen me, 
But I have chosen you: 
And have ordained you that ye may go 
And may bear fruit 
And that your fruit may remain.37 


If the world hate you 
(Ye know that) it hated me before you. 
If ye were of the world, 
The world would love its own. 
If they have persecuted me 
They will persecute you also. 
If they have kept my word, 
They will keep yours also. 
If I had not come and spoken to them, 
They would not have had sin. 
But now they have no cloak 
For their sin.%9 
If I had not done the works among them, 
They would not have had sin. 
But now they have both seen and hated 
Both me and the Father. 


36 Addition of Evangelist? 

37 Extra line closes section. 

38 Added by Evangelist? 

39 V.23 breaks connection. Perhaps in source after v.24; perhaps due to 
Evangelist. 
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But when the Paraclete is come, 
Who proceedeth from the Father, 
He shall testify of -| 
And shall convict the world of sin. 
(I have yet many things to say unto you, 
But ye cannot bear them now.)” 
But when the Paraclete is come, 
He shall guide you into all truth. 
For he shall not speak of himself, 
But whatever he heareth he shall speak. 
He shall take of mine 
And shall declare it to you." 
A little while and ye shall no more see me, 
And again a little while and ye shall see me. 
Ye shall weep and lament, 
But the world shall rejoice. 
Ye shall be sorrowful, 
But your sorrow shall be turned into joy. 
And ye now therefore have sorrow, 
But I will see you again, 
And your heart shall rejoice, 
And your joy no man taketh from you.* 
And ye shall ask me nothing 
That your joy may be full. 
I came forth from the Father and am come into the world: 
Again I leave the world and go to the Father. 
Let not your heart be troubled: 
Believe ye in God? Believe also in me. 
In my Father’s house are many mansions, 
And I go to prepare a place for you. 
And if I go and prepare a place for you, 
I come again and shall receive you unto myself, 
That where I am ye may also be. 
And whither I go ye know the way. 
I am the way and the truth and the light: 
No man knoweth the Father but by me. 
He who knows me knoweth my Father also, 
And he who has seen me has seen the Father.# 


4 Possibly due to the Evangelist. 

4 Reconstruction conjectural. 

# The extent of the source in vv. 21-22 is uncertain. 
4 Reconstruction conjectural. 
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(If ye shall ask anything in my name 
I will do it.) 
And I will ask the Father, 
And he will give you another Paraclete, 
Whom the world cannot receive, 
But ye know him. 
I will not leave you orphans, 
I come to you. 
Yet a little while and the world seeth me no more, 
But ye see me. 
(The Paraclete) shall teach you all things, 
And bring to your remembrance all things that I have told you. 
Peace I leave you, 
My peace I give you. 
Not as the world giveth 
Give I to you. 
Let not your heart be troubled, 
Neither let it be afraid. 
(To this end was I born and to this end I came into the world, 
That I might bear witness to the truth.)# 


Such is the text of the source as Dr. Bultmann reconstructs 
it; a source written by a pre-Christian — or in any event a non- 
Christian — gnostic author. The type of gnosticism represented 
is an early oriental form. The creation of the world and of man- 
kind is not viewed as a tragic event, in sharp contrast to Syrian- 
Egyptian developments, nor even as the conflict between light 
and darkness characteristic of the Iranian sources. Its dualism 
is not cosmological but soteriological, and this transformation of 
the dualism is due to the direct influence of the Old Testament. 
It was this peculiar and eclectic form of gnosticism that en- 
abled the Evangelist to use the material in the prologue without 
modification. 

In many instances, however, the meaning in the source dif- 
fered widely from the meaning given it by the Evangelist. In 
312, for instance, the ‘earthly things” are to the Evangelist 
primarily the necessity and possibility of the new birth. But in 


44 Possibly from the source. 
45 This material in vv. 26-27 presumably from the source. 
46 Possibly from the source. 
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the source these ‘‘things’’ meant the present world as under- 
stood by the gnostics, the prison of the righteous (compare on 
8 35), while the corresponding “heavenly things’’ meant heaven 
as their true home. In 1227. the Gospel describes Jesus’ dis- 
tress at the prospect of the passion; in the source was meant the 
trepidation of the Revealer at his first encounter with the 
demonic lower world. The Evangelist identified ‘‘the son of per- 
dition” in 1712 with Judas but in the source the term was 
generic, “amy son of perdition.” And Dr. Bultmann suggests 
that in the source the distinction between “sons of light’? and 
“sons of darkness” (e.g., in 36; 17 20-23) arose from a dualistic 
origin, which the Evangelist has eliminated. On the other hand 
a secondary Revealer in the source entitled ‘‘Paraclete” could 
be identified immediately by the Evangelist with the Holy 
Spirit. 

Dr. Bultmann is in doubt as to whether or not the source 
contained the phrase ‘Son of man.” If it used this term, it 
meant by it the totality of pre-existent souls who formed the 
“Urmensch” who fell from light into darkness; the process of 
redemption then consists in liberating these souls individually 
and restoring them to their former estate. But the phrase may 
be due to the Evangelist. Or in some instances the source may 
have contained simply “Son” (i.e., Revealer), to which the 
Evangelist has added ‘of man” without really altering the 
sense. 


In what measure Dr. Bultmann has made out a case for his 
theory and in what measure other New Testament students will 
accept it, future study and criticism will decide. Much in his 
arguments is extremely attractive; but some difficulties need 
clarification. Is there really, for instance, a type of gnosticism 
that teaches not only a true incarnation of the Revealer (1 14) 
but his actual (atoning!) death (1011) as well? And is the 
source as he reconstructs it a unity? How is its assumed com- 
plete rejection of Judaism (5 39) to be reconciled with the state- 
ment that it has been so deeply influenced by the Old Testa- 
ment that all cosmological dualism has been abandoned? And 
does not Dr. Bultmann’s discussion of 3 6, 17 20-23, etc., presup- 
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pose that the source actually taught a cosmological dualism? 
Dr. Bultmann notes in many instances uncertainty as to whether 
the Evangelist is quoting from the source or is writing in the 
source’s stype; may not the number of such passages be con- 
siderably larger than he suggests? I.e., may not the bulk of 
“RQ” be the Evangelist’s own composition, in which he may 
have used extracts from one (or several!) gnostic works? Does 
the assumed distinction between the meaning of sayings in RQ 
and the Gospel actually exist? Or is the Evangelist’s meaniag 
the original meaning as well? 

These questions — and no doubt others of even greater co- 
gency — must await their answer in the future. In the mean- 
time the articles in this JOURNAL may, it is hoped, simplify 
their investigation. 





JEWISH GNOSTICISM IN THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL 


H. A. FISCHEL 


ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 


HE meaning of the epithet “the Prophet’ in the Gospel of 

John is still disputed. In 1 21 and 125 the Pharisees call 

the Baptist “the Prophet,” while in 614 and 7 40 that epithet is 
used by the people for Jesus. 


The use of the term ‘‘the Prophet,” instead of the expressions 
found in the Synoptics,? expresses — we may safely assume — 
John’s Weltanschauung. In the beliefs of the Fourth Evangelist, 
Gnosticism was prominent, as some recent commentators plau- 
sibly assert.2 These passages have been explained in the light of 
Gnosticism in a few commentaries,’ but other recent exegetes 
either overlook these suggestions or perpetuate the older exegesis 


*Mk 8 28f. (said of Jesus): "Iwaynv tov Barriorny/’Hieiav/eis tov 
Tpogntav | 6 xptoros. 

Matt 16 46.: "Iwayvnv tov Barriorny/’HXeiav | ’Ipeuiay 7 &va tov 
tpoyntav | 6 xpiotos 6 vids Tod Beod Tod [GvrTos. 

Lk 9 19 £.: "Iwavnv tov Bartiorny | ’Hveiav | Mpognrys ris rev apxaiwv 
avéorn | Tov xpioTov TOD Oeod. 

Mk 6 14£.: "Iwavns 6 Barritwr éynyeprat éx vexpav | Hyeias | Tpognrns 
ws els Tav mpoynrar. 

Jn 1 20£.: 6 xptords | "HAeias /6 Tpognrns (said to and by the Baptist). 

Jn 1 25: 6 xptords | ’HXeias /6 Tpognrns. 

Jn 7 40 (said of Jesus): 6 mpoynrns | 6 xptorés. 

2R. Bultmann, Eucharistherion II, Gottingen, 1923; “Der Religionsge- 

schichtliche Hintergrund des Prologs zum Johannesevangelium” (ZNTW 24 
[1925] 100-46). W. Bauer, Daz Joh gelium (Handbuch zum NT), 
3rd ed., Tiibingen, 1933. B. W. Bacon, The Gospel of the Hellenists. New 
York, 1933. H. Odeberg, The Fourth Gospel, Uppsala, 1929. Also the books 
of Kreyenbuehl, Lietzmann, Fiebig, Bert, and Howard. 


3 In Bauer’s and Bacon’s works; but not Odeberg, op. cit. 
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without even discussing the possibility of a Gnostic background.‘ 
Here I shall attempt to support the Gnostic derivation of ‘the 
Prophet” in John 1 21, 25; 614; 7 40 and to discover a Rabbinic- 
Gnostic background for it.s 


I 


The expression ‘‘the Prophet” does not refer to the Messiah 
or Christ. A clear distinction is made, in the Synoptic parallels, 
between the Baptist, Elias, ‘‘one of the prophets,” and “the 
Christ;’’® and the difference between ‘‘the Prophet” and the 
Messiah is sharply marked in John.? Even in 6 14 f., where the 
people try to seize Jesus to make him a king, our epithet is not 
necessarily Messianic, as suggested by most commentators,® but 
may indicate the common belief that a genuine prophet acts 
like a king or is a king. In Philonic, Hellenistic, Gnostic, and 
Midrashic sources alike we find the idea that a great prophet is 
prophet, priest, and king in one person.? It is true that both in 


4 See, e.g., J. H. Bernard, The Gospel According To St. John, 1-11, (The 
International Critical Commentary), Edinburgh, 1928. A. Plummer, The 
Gospel According To St. John (Cambridge Greek Testament), Cambridge, 1929. 
F. Tillmann, Das Johannesevangelium, Bonn, 1931. W. Temple, Readings in 
St. John’s Gospel, London, 1939. R. H. Strachan, The Fourth Gospei, 3rd. ed., 
London, 1941. 

5 The Rabbinic element in John is stressed mainly by A. Schlatter, Sprache 
und Heimat des vierten Evangelisten, Guetersloh, 1902, Der Evangelist Johannes, 
Stuttgart, 1930, Strack-Billerbeck’s Kommentar zum NT aus Talmud und 
Midrasck, I-IV, Munich, 1922-28, also by Odeberg, Torrey, and Burnev. 
Cf. n. 43. 

6 This distinction is expressed in Peter’s climactic pronouncement of his 
belief in Jesus’ Messianic nature. 

71 21, 25; 7 40. P 

§ E.g., Strack-Billerbeck II, p. 480, G. H. C. MacGregor, The Gospel of 
John (Moffatt), London, 1928, P. Fiebig, Das Johannesevangelium, Tuebingen, 
1915, A. Plummer, op. cit., and many others on John 615. 

9 For the references to Jewish literature, H. Strack’s spelling as in his 
Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash, 5th ed., Philadelphia, 1931, has 
been adopted throughout. Testament of Levi 8 (cf. Josephus’ account of John 
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Jewish and Christian literature most of the conceptions of the 
Messiah imply prophetic characteristics; and the Samaritan 3nn 
cr anv as well as the Messiah in the Zadokite Fragments are, 
above all, prophets.'® But in all four Gospels the Messiah and 
prophets or ‘‘the Prophet’’ are never equalized. 

Nor does “‘the Prophet’ designate a Messianic forerunner or 
companion of the Messiah (an eschatological figure such as 
Elijah) since in Jewish beliefs of the first two centuries of our 
era no biblical prophet played in the Messianic redemption such 
a well-known or well-defined role as to deserve the appellation 
“the Prophet.” David was believed to be king in the ‘World 
to Come,” i.e., after, not during the Messianic Age, and the 
idea of his Messianic co-regency is not attested before the 4th 
Century.” 


The evidence for a belief in Moses’ return or outstanding Mes- 
sianic task is practically non-existent in early Jewish sources.* 
The Midrashic idea that all the prophets intercede for Israel at 


Hyrcanus, Ant. XVIII), Philo, de vita Mosis I1, 187, 292 end, de praemitis et 
poenis I end, II and III beginning, III 23; Pal. Sofa 24b, Cant. Rabba 8.10, 
Ex. R. 25.9, Lam. R., Introd. 23, Moses’ Death in A. Jellinek’s Beth Ha-midrash 
I, Leipsic, 1853, pp. 115 ff.; B. Murmelstein, Adam, WZfKdM 35, Vienna, 
1928, pp. 279-89; Cicero, de divinatione I, ## 40-41; R. Reitzenstein, Potman- 
dres, Leipsic, 1904; W. R. Halliday, Greek Divination, London, 1913, pp. 67- 
69. 

t0 Odeberg, op. cit., p. 183, Bauer, p. 33. 

™ Strack-Billerbeck II, p. 338 f. 

1 Ibid. p. 339. 

3 Only Sib. Oracles V, 256 ff., refer to a returning Moses or Joshua (prob- 
ably the isolated opinion of the author, if not a Christian interpolation). In 
Deut. R. 3 (10.1) and the Palestinian Fragmentary Targum on Ex. 12.42 (cf. 
Ex. R. 18) we find the expectation that Moses will return together with 
Elijah. This passage, however, is of late origin and possibly not independent 
from Matth 173. Pes. Rabbatht 12a—b (where Moses and Elijah are compared 
with each other), Gen. R., and Sofa 14a (R. Simlai) do not refer to the Mes- 
sianic Days. Siphre Deut. 33.21 (and many similar Midrashim) speak of 
Moses’ reward but not of his activities. Theudas may have behaved like 
Moses redivivus (Josephus, Ant. XX 5.1) but more likely like any prophet 
after Moses. In slav. Josephus 4 the Jews identify Jesus with Moses (Christian 
passage?). 
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all times refers to their heavenly abode, but not to their return 
to this world. Only the late Midrash and mediaeval mysticism 
are characterized by the tendency to assign Messianic tasks to 
all the historical prophets,’’ Moses included. In the earlier con- 
ception of the Seven Shepherds and the Eight Messianic Princes, 
Moses does not posses a rank superior to that of the other com- 
panions of the Messiah.*® 

There may have been, however, a popular expectation that 
all the redeemers of the past would somehow be connected with 
the events of the Messianic Age, or that these events would be 
similar to events of the past.'7 The latter belief, and possibly 
the attempt to legitimize the Messianic authority of Jesus, may 
have made Christian circles more inclined to bring Moses and 
Jesus together. However, the probably Christian notions of 
Moses as a “Witness,” as the guardian of the Heavenly Ark,"® 


and as one of those present at the Transfiguration’? do not indi- 
cate a very active role of Moses in the Messianic Age, compar- 
able with that of the Baptist and Jesus in John’s Gospel; nor do 


the Synoptics expect that Moses would usher in the Messianic 
Age. Moreover, the Fourth Evangelist is not very favourably 
inclined toward Moses.?° 


There .is hardly any evidence for the belief in Jeremiah’s 


™ For Moses cf., e.g., Assumptio Mosis XI 11, 17. Cf. n. 32. 

18 Sanhedrin 91b (R. Johanan); 92a (Hiyya bar Abba. The hymn of the 
prophets); Lam. Z. on 1.3 (the consolation of Jerusalem); Pir. Rabbi Ela’eser 
10 (Jonah kills Leviathan); Beth Ha-midrash III, pp. 54-57 (the prophets 
summon the dead), etc. Earlier: Sib. Oracles III 781 (the prophets remove 
the sword on earth). 

6 Sukka 52b, Jerome on Mic 54, and Num. R. 15 (cf. Am 54). Cf. L. Ginz- 
berg, The Legends of the Jews, I-VII, Philadelphia, 1909-38, Vol. V, p. 130, 
n. 142. 

17 Cf. Targ. Cant. 7.10, Lev. R. 17.4 (Eli’ezer b. Halafta). 

18 Ps.-Epiphanius’ Vitae Prophetarum in Th. Schermann’s Propheten- und 
A postellegenden (A. Harnack’s and C. Schmidt’s Texte und Untersuchungen ..), 
Leipsic, 1907, Greek text, pp. 83, 99. 

19 Matth 17 3; Mark 9 2, Luke 9 30. 

20 Cf. 117 and 7 22. 
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return or his Messianic task." Jeremiah as a ‘“‘Witness’’,” as 
Moses’ ovyxowvwvds3 are Christian beliefs; his perpetual inter- 
cession in Heaven, and the belief that he never died*5 are 
Jewish notions without direct connection with the Messianic 
Era. One might even doubt that Elijah had a Messianic role in 
all passages: in some he might be an ever-returning miraculous 
helper in time of need.* 


Finally, in Jewish literature, ‘‘the Prophet” without a name 
is seldom found. Biblical quotations are occasionally introduced 
by expressions, such as “and the prophet exclaims,’’’ but in all 
these cases the name of the prophet is clear from the context. 
The expression “the Prophet’’ does not occur for the ancient 
prophets coming back to earth,?* nor even for Moses, usually 
called ‘‘Moses, Our Teacher,” and occasionally honoured by the 
appositions ‘‘the Greatest of the Prophets,”’ ‘Father of the 
Prophets,” and similar titles.?9 


2 1V Ezra 217f. seems to be a Christian interpolation, dependent on 
Matth 16 14. Is the mention of Jeremiah in the latter an explanation of ‘‘one 
of the prophets,” perhaps based on the (non-eschatological) reference to 
Jeremiah’s miraculous interference for his people in II Macc 15 134.? The 
doctrine of Jeremiah’s return would appear to be scriptural explanation 
rather than a broad popular belief, since the only evidence for it is the Latin 
Josephus Gorionides, differing from the Hebrew Josippon (quoted in Strack- 
Billerbeck I, p. 370) and the unusual combination Isaiah, Elijah, and Jeremiah 
in Rimze Haftaroth in Ginzberg’s Legends VI, p. 341, n. 114, which is indica- 
tive of the above mentioned tendency of the later Midrashic writers to assign 
messianic tasks to all the prophets. 

22 Revelation 11.3; W. Bousset, Der Antichrist, p. 208. 

23 Schermann, op. cit., p. 31. 

2 Eccl. R. 11.2 (R. Eliezer). 

2s Derek Eres Zuja 1 end (ed. Tawrogi). 

26 The abundant material on this popular belief is best accessible in Strack- 
Billerbeck IV, Exkurs. 

27 nS WIM, e.g., Ex. R. 29.7, Tankuma, passim. 

28 Jeremiah was never called “the Prophet,” contrary to the claim of 
A. Plummer, An Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to S. Matthew, 
London, 1915, p. 225. 

29 Assumptio Mosis X1.16; Seder Olam R. 30; Siphre Num. 103, 135; Lev. R. 
1.14 f.; Midr. Ps. 90.1, etc. 
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These considerations make it most difficult to believe that the 
term in question was ever applied to any historical prophet, 
whether risen from the dead?° or thought of as not having died,3* 
whether still intervening in Heaven for the Children of Israels? 
or appearing on earth as an occasional saviour. 


II 


Gnostic or mystic ideas seem to underlie John’s use of the 
title ‘‘the Prophet.’’ Many a seer of the mystery religions and 
of Gnosticism named himself ‘the Prophet,’’ the only true, 
elected, perfect, universal, divine prophet: Simon Magus, Dosi- 
theus, Apollonius of Tyana, Alexander of Abonoteichos, Elkasai, 
the Gnostic Marcus, the anonymous prophet in the Hermetica, 
the prophets whom Celsus mentions,* and others. 


Apart from the exclusive authority and saving power claimed 
by these prophets, the Gnostic belief that the true prophet was 
repeatedly incarnated in the great prophets of all the ages gives 
added significance to John’s term “‘the Prophet.’’ Later prophets, 
as also generally the Messiah, called ‘‘Last Adam,”’ are manifes- 
tations of the ‘‘First Adam,’ who being the same through all 
ages could be called ‘‘the Prophet.” This title is frequent in the 
Pseudo-Clementine Homilies.s° In some instances a very incon- 


3° In Jewish literature there seems to be no example for the belief in risen 
Prophets. We find, however, the mention of the resurrection of ordinary 
Israelites in the Midrashic records of the activities of Elijah, Elisha, Ezekiel, 
and the Rabbis, e.g., Lev. R. 27.4 (R. Eli’ezer b. Halafta), cf. Targ. Cant. 
7.10, 11; Pal. Shebi’ith 38d. 

3t Gen. R. 21.5; Midr. Ps. 26, etc. Cf. n. 25. 

32 Like the Patriarchs, Enoch, Elijah, and Moses. Cf. Midrashim on 
Num 25 7; the Enoch literature; Midr. Tannaim, p. 224; Menahoth 53b, etc. 
Cf. V. Aptowitzer, The Heavenly Temple in the Agada, Tarbiz II, Jerusalem, 
pp. 137-53, 257-87. 

33 Cf. II Macc 15 13 8. Cf. n. 26. 

34 Origen, Contra Celsum VII 9. 

3s C. H. Kraeling, Anthropos and Son of Man, New York, 1927. R. Reitzen- 
stein, Das Mandaeische Buch des Herrn der Groesse . . (Sitzungsberichte . . ), 
Heidelberg, 1919. 

36 Hom. XI 26.25; XIII 14, cf. VIIE 10; X 3; III 21.11; ete. 
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gruous galaxy of religious figures called prophets is thus identified 
in mystical speculation, e.g., Adam, Noah, Buddha, Zarathushtra, 
Jesus, and Mani in Manichean literature,3? or some of the former 
and, in addition, Moses, Mohammed, some Persian prophets- 
and the future Mahdi in Islamic sources.3* The fact that Chris- 
tian Gnostics regarded John the Baptist and Elijah as this one 
true prophet reincarnated’ makes it more probable that our 
mysterious ‘‘the Prophet” is connected with this Gnostic belief. 

Furthermore, “the Prophet” in 6 14, is 6 épxOuevos eis Tov 
Kécpov, “the one who comes into the world.” This phrase oc- 
curs in John in various applications,‘° and is not necessarily con- 
nected with the Rabbinic od yd xa or mobya xn, 4" meaning simply 
“to exist.” A mere 83 (e.g., xan odin, “the World to Come”) 
refers to the future or to the next world. The Gnostic dualistic 
belief that a figure or power from the World of Light has come 
into the World of Darkness? seems to underlie the phrase in 
the Fourth Gospel. 


III 


It may not be entirely groundless to expect a Jewish coloring 
‘in the Johannine formulation of this belief. Recent discussions 
of the relevant Jewish sources have brought again to the fore, 
ground the question of whether there is a connection between 
Rabbinism and Gnosticism. Some scholars are inclined to answer 
this question in the affirmative.” 


37 Kraeling, op. cit., p. 163. 

38 J. Friedlaender, Jewish Arabic Studies, Shiitic Elements in Jewish Sec- 
tarianism, JOR 3, 1912, pp. 239, 244. 

39 H. Odeberg, III Enoch, Cambridge, 1928, p. 189. Both are recognized 
as prophets in the Koran and mentioned together with Zacharias and Jesus 
(VI 85-90). 

4° E.g., 19, 6 14, 1127, 12 46, 16 28; cf. 12 31. 

4 On this Rabbinic term cf. Strack-Billerbeck II, 358 f. 

# On this contrast cf. H. Jonas, Gnosis und spaetantiker Geist 1, FRLANT 
33 (51), Goettingen, 1934. 

43 Cf. Odeberg’s works. F. C. Burkitt, The Apocalypse .. . (Judaism and the 
Beginnings of Christianity), London, 1923. G. F. Moore, Judaism... , Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1927. W. Foerster, Die Erloesungshoffnung des Spaetjudentums, 
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There may have been an early Rabbinic idea which one might 
call the idea of “‘the prophet of the age,’’ i.e., the belief that 
every age had or should have had its prophet. In such a concep- 
tion, the prophet would not only work miracles, be omniscient, 
have access to the divine mysteries and to salvation, as in popu- 
lar and Gnostic speculations, but would also be for the Rabbis 
an authority on the divine Law. 

The prophet authoritatively confirms, strengthens, and ex- 
pounds the Law.“ In Tannaitic writings he can modify and even 
(within limits of time and subject matter) cancel it; he may also 
promulgate a new law.’ In I Macc 4 44 and 1441 provisional 
legal arrangements are made “until a true prophet would come 
to decide upon them,” or “until a true prophet would arise.’’4 
Although the text speaks of “‘a prophet,” this may be the one 
prophet of the age who is competent to decide upon legal matters 
of fundamental importance. 

In this connection, we should remember that Jesus gave his 
opinion on fundamental legal matters such as the Sabbath, di- 
vorce, vows, fasting and purifications. Not only were Jesus’ 


miracles decisive for the use of the title “‘the Prophet’’ or ‘‘a 


Morgenland 28, Leipsic, 1936. Ch. Guignebert, The Jewish World in the Times 
of Jesus, London, 1939. G. G. Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, 
Jerusalem, 1941 (cf. pp. 64, 73, 356). 

44 These are Tannaitic and Amoraic ideas. Various prophets were believed 
to have been the heads of talmudical academies, e.g., Shem, Eber, the Patri- 
archs, Moses and Aaron, Isaiah, and Huldah. Cf. Siphre Num. 27.2; Yoma 
28b; Lev. R. 13.2; Eccl. R. 5.11; Targ. II Kings 22.14. Legal decisions and 
discussions of the Law by prophets in Midr. Sam. (ed. Buber), 3, 27a; Pal. 
Berakoth 8d, etc. 

45 E.g., the Patriarchs, Joshua, David, Solomon, Elijah, Ezra and the 
“Last Prophets,” who created many of the institutions of the Second Temple. 
Earlier sources: I Chron 9 22, 28 12; II 29 25, Ezra 911; Megillath Ta’anith 6, 
Yebamoth 16a, Tosephta Ta’anith 2.1, 4.2, Sed. 01. R. 20, Mishna Yadaim 4.3, 
Kiddushin 43a, Pal. Nedarim 40a, Baba Kamma 8lia, Megilla 17b-18a, 
Tosephta ’Erubin 11.22, etc. Cf. Siphre Deut. 175. In Amoraic sources, 
however, it is denied that the prophets had authority in halakhic matters, 
cf. Midr. Ps. 37.6, 6, Pal. Megilla 70d (many parallels), Aggadath Bereshith 
14, p. 32, Eccl. R. on 110, Ex. R. 28.6, etc. 

4 expt TOD TapayernOjvac mpoynTny Tod amoKpiOjvar tepl abrav — 
éws TOU dvacTivar mpoynrny miorov. 
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prophet’’s7 in the Fourth Gospel, but also his teaching on legal 
matters. In 1 21 John the Baptist, who wrought no miracles, is, 
nevertheless, called ‘‘the Prophet’”’ by the Pharisees, probably 
on account of his new “law,” baptism, which must have ap- 
peared to his contemporaries as an attempt to replace sacrifice 
or indeed was such an attempt.‘* The designation of Jesus as 
“the Prophet” in 7 40 is preceded by the statements that he 
“‘knew letters,’’49 regarded healing on the Sabbath as lawful,s° 
and faith rather than the libation of water on the Feast of 
Tabernacles as the true way of acquiring the Holy Spirit.*. 
Although the blind man who received his sight through Jesus’ 
act calls him ‘‘a prophet,” referring to the miracle wrought for 
him, the authority to approve healing on the Sabbath and de- 
clare it lawful is another moiif in this story, as in that of Ch. 5.5 
In 419, finally, the Samaritan woman calls Jesus “‘a prophet.” 
These words do not only refer to a possible act of clairvoyance 
but probably also to Jesus’ utterance on the legitimacy of the 
Samaritan religion. This utterance is continued in 421 by 


47 Cf. John 419, 917. Bauer, ad. loc., connects also these verses with the 
Gnostic conception of “the Prophet” and would translate, “you are (of) 
prophet(ic substance).” 

48 In other sources like the Pseudo-Clementines, The Odes of Solomon, and 
possibly the Gospel According to the Hebrews, this conflict between sacrifice 
and sacramental baptism is quite outspoken. Bacon traces the influence of 
the latter back to the first Pentecost of the Church. He shows that the 
Fourth Evangelist tried to define the Baptist’s mission as purely propaedeutic 
to the coming of Jesus against the Hellenistic sacramental conception of 
baptism. 

49 ypdappara older, 7 15. 

5° 7 22 f. 

st 7 38f. Cf. Pal. Sukka 55a, Pes. Rabbathi 1b, etc. The Holy Rock, sup- 
posedly the centre of the earth (cf. J. Jeremias, Golgotha und der hl. Felsen, 
Angelos II, 1926, pp. 74-128), was probably believed to yield the Holy Spirit, 
which could be drawn there at the Feast of Tabernacles. The Rabbis reinter- 
preted this primitive belief. They declared that the exaltation over the 
fulfilling of the Law would bring forth the Holy Spirit, whereas Jesus claimed 
that faith in him would lead to it. 

52.9 17, 

539 14; 5 9F. 

54418, The woman seems to be impressed not only by Jesus’ clairvoyance 
but also, not unlike the people at the Temple (7 40), by the depth of Jesus’ 
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Jesus’ comments on the juridico-theological question of the legit- 
imacy of the worship either in Jerusalem or on Mt. Garizim. 

These miracles in John not only confirm Jesus’ divine nature, 
but also the validity of the new “Halakhah,” implicit in the 
healing on the Sabbath,’s and possibly the sacramental signifi- 
cance of the common meal at the Sea of Galilee.s* In fact, a 
higher authority or a greater power was needed to cancel or re- 
interpret a law or a doctrine (a revelation), than to produce 
signs and wonders,’?7 which were frequently performed, according 
to numerous Hellenistic and Rabbinic miracle tales. It was not 
usually clairaed that Jesus alone was able to perform miracles, 
although John holds that the healing of the blind man was extra- 
ordinary.s* In the early Church, Hellenistic oracles were some- 
times regarded as true and foreign prophets were said to possess 
real power, although it was derived from the Devil.59 In Judaism, 
Jesus’ miraculous power was frequently recognized, although 
connected with witchcraft or magic. 


IV 


Let us now consider the belief that every age had its prophet. 
In the Rabbinic chronicle Seder Olam Rabba,®° which contains 
mainly Tannaitic material, an attempt is made to arrange almost 


words. She therefore continues the conversation by asking a fundamental 
religious question (420). There can be little doubt as to the symbolic mean- 
ing of Jesus’ words after Odeberg’s brilliant summary of the earlier inter- 
pretation of this passage and his own contribution to it. 

ss Cf. esp. John 5 11. 

56 In 6 14 it is expressis verbis stated that it was on account of the miracle 
that the people called Jesus ‘“‘the Prophet.”’ Still, the solemn act of blessing 
and feeding may allude to a sacramental meaning of this meal; and the im- 
pression which this exemplary act made may not be altogether absent in the 
people’s acclamation. 

57 Cant. R. 1.2, Pal. Sanhedrin 30b, etc. Amoraic. Probably characteristic 
also for earlier Rabbinic thought. 

58 9 39, 

59 E.g., Lactantius and Augustine; cf. Bouché-Leclerq, Histoire de la divi- 
nation dans l’antiquité, I-IV, Paris, 1879-82, I, pp. 92 ff. 

60 Ch, 20, ed. B. Ratner, Vilno, 1897. Cf. Ch. 5 in A. Neubauer’s edition 
in Medieval Jewish Chronicles, Oxford, 1895. 
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all of the Jewish prophets in a chronological list, probably im- 
plying that every age had its prophet. Josephus speaks of a 
6tad0x7H, a succession of prophets.** Even though the prophets 
Hosea, Isaiah, Amos and Micah were contemporaries, an attempt 
is still made in the Midrash to establish their chronological suc- 
cession.® Further evidence is implied in the story that Huldah, 
Jeremiah’s female contemporary, was permitted to prophesy only 
in the absence of the great prophet.% The promise of Deut 18 15 
and 18, “The Lord Thy God will raise up unto thee a prophet 
from the midst of thee” and “I will raise them up a prophet 
from among their brethren,”’ was understood in early Rabbinical 
sources as referring to the prophets in general. It might thus 
have strengthened the idea that every generation could expect 
a prophet like Moses.“ No direct connection between the Deu- 
teronomic text and our Johannine passages can however be 
proved.®s 


There are Midrashim of a Rabbinic-Gnostic character, which 
are more pertinent here. Adam, a favourite figure of Gnostic 


& Contra Apionem I 8. 

& Sed. Ol. R. 20. Although probably done in order to justify the position 
of their books in the canon, the idea of succession is implied. 

63 And with the permission of the law-court (Megilla 14a, early Amoraic). 
It is quite well possible that halakhic considerations were instrumental in 
bringing about the idea that there was only one “official” prophet in every 
age. Some other Midrashim, however, are not in line with this idea and 
mention large numbers of prophets without defining their chronological suc- 
cession or halakhic priority: Lev. R. 2.3; Tos. Sofa 12.5, etc.; Cant. R. 4.11; 
Pes. Rabbathi 153b (Jacob from Kephar Hanan). 

6 Siphre Deut. 175 and Yalkut Shim’oni on Deut. 18.15; Siphre Deut. 176 
on 18 16, partly parallel: Mekiltha Ex. 20.19. 

6s It has become a deep-rooted habit of almost all commentators to see in 
this Deuteronomic passage the background of our Johannine verses, although 
the shortness of John’s words gives little basis to any conclusions as to their 
biblical background. According to another trend of belief the Deuteronomic 
‘prophet is the Messiah, e.g., Acts 322, Pseudo-Clementine Hom. III 53, and 
with the adherents of Simon the Magian according to Rec. VII 33. In the 
Rabbinic sources and, as we believe, in John, this interpretation was either 
not known or not accepted. 
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speculation, had in a state of ecstasy® a detailed vision®™ of all 
the future generations of mankind ‘from creation to resurrec- 
tion,’’®* foreseeing their leaders, prophets, sages, providers, and 
judges.*® According to the Gnostics, Adam was a giant and the 
first incarnation of the one true prophet. The Rabbis, too, con- 
ceive him as a giant and as a great prophet.”° The idea that all 
future prophets spring from him may be the reflection of the 
idea of his reincarnation in all of them. If this story” does not 


6 As a obn, ie., a shapeless, gigantic mass; cf. Ps. 139 16 according to the 
Rabbinic interpretation: ‘‘my Golem (Adam), what have thine eyes seen?’’ 
“In Thy book they all (the generations of mankind) have been written down.” 
This seems to be the verse on which our Midrash was originally based, cf. 
Tanhuma Bereshith, ed. Buber, 28, etc. (Of course, the Gnostic idea is pri- 
mary, the biblical proof-text secondary). In the purely Rabbinic conception of 
prophecy the idea of ecstasy is not stressed, whereas it is strongly emphasized 
in passages influenced by Mysticism or Gnosticism and also with Philo. 

67 Another Gnostic (or apocalyptic) motif. Prophets are believed to see the 
most fantastic details in their visions. Adam ‘is shown’’ (Gnostic-apocalyptic 
term) the number of hours in the lives of the prophets, even the number of 
their steps. Similar visions: II Baruch 595; Ps.-Philo 19.10; Midr. Tannaim 
on Deut 32 49, etc. 2 

68 This is another Gnostic idea. The usual form of this vision is that the 
prophet is initiated into the mysteries of the past, present and far future by 
being permitted to glance at the “Heavenly Curtain,’”’ 75, on which all the 
generations of mankind are depicted. A variant of this idea is the vision of 
a heavenly book. 

69 Sed. Ol. R. 30 end: WI Wa] WI WI wad... PwRtA ows .. AWA... 
yx’an0] Numerous textual variants and differing recensions, some testifying 

the Rabbinic attempt to efface the esoteric character of the story by 
introducing Rabbinic ethical ideas.) — Our Midrash probably speaks of the 
perennial categories of the prophetic leaders of the Jewish people, as judges, 
sages, etc., and is not in line with the later idea of the end of prophecy. The 
doctrine of the end of prophecy, however, seems to be responsible for those 
MSS and parallels which do not mention ‘‘the prophets.”’ The category of 
the prophets seems to belong to the original text, since, being contrary to the 
later belief, it could not have been added by later scribes. 

7 Gen. R. 44; II Baruch 4.2-7; Baba Kamma 14b; Origen, de principiis I 
3.7; Josephus, Ant., p. 70 (ed. Naber); Targ. Cant. 1.1; etc. Cf. also Ginzberg 
v, p. 83, n. 30. 

* Author uncertain, possibly Joshua b. Korha (Aboth de R. Nathan, Rec. 
A, 31) or R. Jose (according to Ratner). Names of later authorities in the 
parallel stories seem to indicate the authors of later recensions. 
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imply the belief that every generation had or will have its 
prophet, the following statement of a similar character possibly 
does. A chain of seven personalities, all prophets according to 
Rabbinic sources, and most of them also according to Gnostic 
tradition,7? ‘‘saw each other, learned Torah from each other73 
and rolled up [outlived] the whole world:* Adam, Methuselah, 
Shem, Jacob, Amram, Ahijah, and Elijah, who is still alive.” 
The Gnostic idea of the repeatedly incarnated true prophet 
may have been combined with the Rabbinic idea of the one 
authoritative prophet of the age, since in Rabbinic Judaism the 
Holy Spirit, the essence of prophecy, remained the same through 
the centuries. In the 3rd century the Rabbis taught that all 
prophets were pre-existent, and their prophecies revealed in ad- 
vance at Mt. Sinai or were identical with the Mosaic revelation.’ 
True, this idea was probably inspired by the all-pervading tend- 
ency of Amoraic Judaism to stress the universal and eternal 
significance of the Torah. Nevertheless, the fact that the Rabbis 
could occasionally combine all the historical, individually differ- 
ent, prophets into a single divine revelation, shows that the 


perennial prophet of the Gnostics could not have been entirely 
unacceptable to them. However, the belief in the one true 
prophet and in his successive incarnations is clearly attested only 
in Cabalistic writings, with a single possible exception in Tan- 
naitic sources.” On the other hand, this idea is found in Jewish 


7 Adam, Methuselah, Jacob, and Elijah belong to the reincarnations of 
this one true prophet in Gnostic speculation. 

73 It is probable that esoteric Torah, viz., Gnosis, was originally referred 
to in this passage. The similarity to the idea of the Seven Pillars of the 
Earth and the stress on longevity make a Gnostic origin of this Midrash 
probable. Rashbam and R. Gershom on Baba Bathra 121b show how the 
Rabbis may have understood the passage in the light of their teachings. 

4. .1b2 od ipa ne fidpoe] bape on myaw, Sed. Ol. R. 1 (ed. A. Marx, Berlin, 
1903), Baba Bathra 121b, anonymous Baraitha. 

1s Berakoth 5a; Tankuma Jethro 11, etc.; Eccl. R. on 110; Ex. R. 28.6. The 
authors are Simeon b. Lakish, Joshua b. Levi, Isaac, Helbo. 

% Cabalistic: Yalkut Reubeni on Gen. 4.1 and some others, cf. Ginzberg 
V, p. 149, n. 52, and Scholem, op. cit., Index s.v. “‘Gilgul.” The earlier ex- 
ample might be the reduction of the Seven Pillars of the Earth, identified 
with seven prophets in Alphabethoth (ed. Wertheimer: the three Patriarchs, 
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Christian sources,77 such as the Gospel According to the Hebrews, 
in which the Holy Spirit addresses Jesus with the words “My 
son, in all the prophets I longed for you;’’ in other Ebionite 
sources,?9 with the Elkesaites,*° in the Pseudo-Clementine Hom- 
ilies and Recognitions,®* and with the Samaritans.*® 

It is true, there was a strong anti-apocalyptic or anti-Gnosiic 
tendency in Rabbinism, which culminated in the canonization of 
the Holy Scriptures, thus barring numerous works of a mystical 
character from being included in the canon. An expression of 
this “‘anti-prophetic’”’ tendency and a theological justification of 
the canonization was the claim that authoritative prophecy had 
come to an end some time between the destruction of the First 
Temple and the age of Ben Sirah*s owing to the ever-increasing 
sinfulness of the generations.** This doctrine of the end of 
prophecy is traceable also in the Synoptic Gospels, when the 
people call Jesus a returning or resurrected prophet.*s 

In many circles, however, there was a strong belief in the 
existence of contemporary prophets, and the Rabbis were occa- 


Moses, Aaron, David, and Solomon) and in the Ps.-Clentine Homilies I 8.14 
(Adam, Enoch, Noah, the three Patriarchs, and Moses) to one Pillar called 
“Zaddik” in the opinion of El’azar b. Shammua’ in Hagiga 12b (cf. R. Hananel 
on this passage; cf. Ginzberg in JE IV, 114). 

77 In addition to the below mentioned cf. Epiphanius, adversus haereses 
XXX 3. 

78 E. Hennecke, Neutestar::tliche Apokryphen, Tuebingen, 1924, p. 19. 

79 Epiphanius, adv. haer. XXX 18, XXXVI 3, LIII 2. 

80 Hippolytus, Elench. X 29.2; Epiphanius, XXX 3, LIII 1. 

8 Hom. II 52, XVII 4, XVIII 13, Rec. If 47. This work contains much 
Jewish material. 

8 M. Gaster in Hasting’s Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, s.v. “‘Trans- 
migration.” 

83 The material concerned is too extensive to be mentioned fully. Earliest 
sources are Tos. Sofa 13.2-4; Tos. Yadaim 2.13; Sed. Ol. R. 30; Mekiltha de 
R. Simeon b. Johai, p. 114; Baba Bathra 12a-b; Josephus, c. Ap. 18; II Baruch 
853; IV Ezra 1242; John 852. These sources give variously the times of 
Jeremiah, Malachi, Artaxerxes, Alexander the Great, or Simeon the Just as 
the date for the ceasing of prophecy. Biblical intimations are Lam 2 9, Zech 13, 
LXX, Dan 3 38, Ps 74 9, I Macc 4 46, 9 27, 14 41. 

84 Tos. Sofa 13.2-4; Siphre Deut. 18 11, etc. 

8s Mark 8 28; Matth 6 14; Luke 919; even John 8 52 f., but not Mark 6 14f. 
and our Johannine passages. 
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sionally ‘‘promoted” to the rank of prophets by the people, an 
honour which they did not always refuse.“ Another outlet for 
popular and Rabbinic speculation and piety was found by add- 
ing biblical figures, to the host of recognized prophets,*’ figures 
who were close to the people even in the world beyond. Also 
the belief in the bip na, the Heavenly Voice, was an expression 
of this trend of piety. Furthermore, many Rabbis seem to have 
joined mystical movements ;** and the claims of wandering pseudo- 
prophets,®® the nationalistic prophecy of the Zealots, the ascetic 
prophecy of the Essenes, and the cult prophecy: of the High 
Priesthood®* before the fall of the Temple, were considered by the 
people as genuine prophecy. It is significant that in an era 
which was supposedly devoid of prophets, the Rabbis in place 
of the prophets formed a chain of successive authorities, one or 
a “pair” in each generation.* They handed down the tradition 
(according to the learned) in precisely the manner in which the 
prophets were said to have preserved it, and were considered 
their direct and equal successors.” 


8 Tos. Pesahim 1.27 (on R. Gamaliel), cf. Tos. Yebamoth 14.10 (on R. Tar- 
phon); Pal. Sofa 16d, Lev. R. 9.9, and Deut. R. 5.15 (three recensions, on 
R. Meir); Pal. Shabbath 38d (on Simeon b. Johai); as a full-fledged ‘‘doctrine:” 
Baba Bathra 12a (Abdimi of Haifa, 280 C.E., and Amoraic discussions, 
sbid.). 

87 E.g., Adam, all antediluvians, Noah, Shem; the Patriarchs, the Matri- 
archs, their sons; Moses’ family, Bezalel, Phinehas, Elkanah, all authors of 
biblical books; Tamar, Rahab, Ruth, Naomi, Hannah, Abigail, Bath-sheba, 
Esther, etc. 

88 Cf. the articles “Gnosis” and “Gnosticism” in EJ and JE, also n. 43. 

89 Cf. Josephus, Ant. XX, pp. 97f., 167 ff., 188, Bell. 261 ff., etc. (ed. 
Naber). 

9 Eccl. R. 10.15, Pes. de Rab Kahana 178a; cf. Yoma 39b, etc. Cf. the 
accounts on Jaddua and John Hyrcanus by Josephus; cf. Luke 15#., John 
11 51; cf. n. 9 and n. 51. Cf. Gnostic sources which adhere to the belief that 
the great prophets received the High Priestly Robe. 

* Pirke Aboth and Aboth de R. Nathan, beginning. 

% It is highly probable that this theoretical scheme was forced on Rabbinic 
historiography for halakhic reasons, viz., to prove a continuous “isnad” in 
Rabbinic tradition. It was probably applied to the Rabbinic leaders first 
and then transferred to the prophets, not vice versa. Still, it is decisive that 
both Rabbis and prophets were seen on one level, and that there was the 
idea of a continuous succession of inspired leaders. 
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V 


On the basis of the suggestion that the Jewish conception, 
with its legal character, is mildly reflected in John, and in view 
of the evident use of other Jewish Gnostic ideas in this Gospel,‘ 
it is only reasonable to assume that John’s idea of ‘‘the Prophet” 
does not represent pagan Gnosticism” or, at any rate, not a 
purely pagan Gnosticism, but a form with Jewish colouring. On 
the other hand, Christian Gnosticism may have influenced or 
inspired John.% In his world of ideas, however, there are ele- 
ments which make his ‘‘Gnosticism” somewhat more disciplined 
and, as a whole, more conservative than the speculations of 
Christian Gnostics. We have seen that John’s conception of 
“the Prophet’? has legal connotations beside the miraculous. 
Furthermore, our Evangelist is more aloof from the Baptist and 
his baptism than Christian Gnostics and the Mandaeans, to 
whom the Son of Zacharias is one of the manifestations of ‘‘the 
Prophet.’ Therefore the possibility of Christian-Gnostic influ- 
ence seems remote. Philonic influence is not very probable either, 
since the idea of the one true prophet is not traceable in Philo’s 
works. 97 


A Rabbinic-Gnostic background is more plausible. Firstly, 
the author of the Gospel of John probably lived near Jewish 
communities of a Rabbinic type®* and was acquainted with some 
elements of Rabbinic theology.°® Secondly, the myth of the 
Primal Man, frequently connected with the idea of his reincar- 


93 Cf. Odeberg’s Fourth Gospel, passim, e.g., Jacob’s well (John 41ff., 
p. 175). The vision of the days of the future great ones is very popular in 
Jewish Gnosticism (cf. John 8 56). 

94 Bultmann and Bauer spoke mainly of pagan Gnosticism, a suggestion 
which was plausibly modified by Odeberg, Bacon and others. 

9s The term “‘the Prophet,” for which there is no Jewish parallel, might be 
of Christian Gnostic origin. 

9° Odeberg, III Enoch, p. 183. In John, the Baptist is not even Elias. 

97 For the Anthropos idea with Philo cf. de leg. alleg. 1.12, de mundi opif. 1.46. 

98 Bauer, pp. 243 f. 

99 Cf, Burney and Bernard, pp. LXXVIII ff.; Bacon, pp. 143-53, sees some 
classical Jewish doctrines expressed in the Prologue. Cf. also C. F. Nolloth, 
The Fourth Evangelist, London, 1925, Ch. IX. 
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nations in the one true prophet, was not only widely represented 
in Mandaeism, Manicheism and various Syrian sects but also 
among the Tannaitic teachers of Judaism. Although the latter 
attempted to reshape this Gnostic material in the light of Rab- 
binic ideals, they were not always successful in effacing the 
“esoteric’”’ character of the material used. Some prophets whom 
the Gnostics regarded as reincarnations of the one true prophet 
appear also in Rabbinic sources with all the fantastic character- 
istics of his first incarnation in Adam." 


Thirdly, the mention of ‘‘the Prophet’ in the Fourth Gospel 
occurs within stories which are related to synoptic traditions or 
refer to Jewish ceremonial, such as the benediction before the 
meal and the Feast of Tabernacles. Fourthly, John 1 21 and 25 
introduce Elijah and the Messiah together with “the Prophet.”?™ 
The introduction of a Gnostic conception into such a context, 
put into the mouth of Palestinian Jews, is not probable. Finally, 
the central theology of the Gospel, particularly of the Prologue, . 
which is connected with the idea of prophecy,’ is in all its 
essentials parallel to that of the Rabbis. Both for John and for 
the Rabbis’ the ‘“‘Holy Spirit,” ‘‘the Spirit of God,” ‘‘Wisdom” 
or the “Logos” or ‘‘Word,”?™ were the agents of creation,’ of 


100 Moses: Shab. 92a; Ned. 38a (R. Johanan); Ex. R. 40; Jos., Ant. II 9.6; 
etc. Abraham: Tanh. Shemoth 1; Midr. Ps. 45.3; Mek. Ex. 2018; Gen. R. 
423, 492; Baba Bathra 16b, etc. On further prophets: Tank. Lek Leka 13 
and 18, ed. Buber 22; Baba Bathra 58a; Meg. 15a, etc. 

rot 1 20 f. The Baptist’s refusal to be called “the Prophet” resembles vaguely 
a number of mostly first century stories of the Midrash, in which a Rabbi 
after a seemingly miraculous prediction refuses to be called a prophet (Berc- 
koth 34b; ’Erubin 63a; Midr. Ps. 1.3, $19; Yeb. 121b and parallels). 

102 Since the Holy Spirit or Logos was the element of prophecy, i.e., of any 
revelation, also for John. 

03 Philonic theology, although similar, is not mentioned in the following 
notes, since it does not appear to form the background of our passages. 
Cf. above. 

104 WDA MT ,.OON MI TWwIN . Ns. 

10s Prologue, John 1 1-5. The mn as an instrument of creation: Pir. Aboth 
3.14 (‘Akiba, 135 C. E.); Gen. R. 1 cf. Tank. Bereshith 5, ed. Buber (Juda b. 
El’ai, 150 C. E.). The (Holy) Spirit: Judith 16 14; II Baruch 214; Targ. Ps. 
104.30 (late), cf. Gen. R. 12. 
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revelation, i.e., prophecy,’ of salvation or resurrection,'?®?? and 
were pre-existent.'* 

These considerations may further strengthen the suggestion 
that such a Rabbinic-Gnostic conception may have influenced 
John’s probably Gnostic term “the Prophet,” or that it may have 
been its basis. Pagan Gnostics may have understood the allu- 
sion to ‘‘the Prophet’’ according to the connotations which this 
term had for them. The Evangelist does not identify himself 
with those who adhere to this speculation. To him Jesus is 
more than ‘‘the Prophet.’ When referring to this belief, how- 
ever, he uses the religious language of his period and environment. 
This language is somewhat syncretistic. Thus John seems to 
have been, knowingly or unknowingly, “a debtor to the Greeks 
and to the Barbarians.” 


16 Prologue, John 19. Siphre Deut. 1818, Tos. Yad. 2.14; Mek. Ex. 1431; 
IV Ezra 14 18 f.; Lev. R. 11 7, etc., Jos., c. Ap. 1 7, cf. Sap. Sal. 7 27. 

107 John 1 14-18, Ez 37 14, Mi. Sota 9.15, etc. Ex. R. 3530; Mi. Sanh. 11.3. 

108 Prologue. For the Torah cf. n. 105 and Pes. 54a (Baraitha), Zeb. 116a, 
etc. For the identification of Wisdom and Holy Spirit cf. O. S. Rankin, 
Israel’s Wisdom Literature, Edinburgh, 1936, p. IX. For the Messiah: 
John 127, 30; 858. Enoch, capp. 37-71, 486 (Strack-Billerbeck interpret 
against actual pre-existence), IV Ezra 13, possibly Gen. R. 2 and 8, and Lev. 
R. 14 (Simeon b. Lakish, a hero of Jewish Mysticism, 250 C. E., interprets 
Gen 12, ‘the Spirit of God,” as referring to the Messiah, whereas in Tank. 
Tazria’ 2, ed. Buber, he interprets it as refering to the soul of the First Man. 
Did he identify Adam and Messiah in the sense of the Gnostic incarnation 
theory?). The allusion to the “Name of the Messiah’’ in the Midrash may 
refer to the pre-existent Messiah, cf. JE VIII 511. For the ideal pre-existence 
of the Messiah, cf. Pes. 54a (Baraitha), etc. Cf. Strack-Billerbeck II, p. 335. 
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G. Evelyn White’s edition of the Logia discovered by 

¢ Grenfell and Hunt at Oxyrhynchus' (Papyri 1 and 654) is 
used in this paper. This group of sayings is thought to represent 
but a portion of a much larger coi-ection of utterances of Jesus 
Many attempts have been made to discover their provenance 
after their homogeneity had been established with reference to 
their apparent lack of Tendenz, despite their free adaptation of 
biblical sources. Various such theories are cited by Dr. White. 
He himself has found the original setting for these sayings in 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews. The first saying (following 
White’s order) corresponds almost exactly to a quotation made 
by Clement of Alexandria from that Gospel. Dr. White has 
shown elsewhere on linguistic grounds (Journal of Theol. Studies 
14, 400 ff.) the similarity of rhetorical structure between Saying 
IV and a peculiar version of the ‘Mission Charge’ found in II 
Clement, which he thinks traceable to the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews. Further, in their use of Synoptic sources, in their 
Johannine ‘colouring,’ and in the use of Jewish literature, the 
Sayings and the Gospel according to the Hebrews are, in his opin- 
ion, remarkably similar. It is indeed amazing that so sound a 
case could have been presented for the identification of these 
two sources. But the limitations of such an effort should be at 
least summarily mentioned. Our claims as to the ‘homogeneity’ 
of a miscellaneous and incomplete collection of sayings trans- 
mitted without context are necessarily questionable. Sameness 


t Hugh G. Evelyn White, Sayings of Jesus from Oxyrhynchus. Cambridge 
University Press, 1920. Cf. M. R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament, 
pp. 25-30. Oxford, 1924. E. Hennecke, Neutestamentliche Apocryphen, 2, 
Aufl., pp. 54f. Tiibingen, 1924. 
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or similarity of source, of influence, or even of literary depend- 
ence cannot be demonstrated, nor can the actual setting of the 
extant Logia be positively established, without any knowledge 
of the missing ‘Sayings.’ I shall not then presuppose such a re- 
lation to the Gospel according to the Hebrews as Dr. White has 
asserted, but I shall be concerned mainly with the use of the 
New Testament text, wherever this can be detected. 

Let us begin with a quotation from Clement of Alexandria, 
allegedly from the Gospel According to the Hebrews. 


Strom. ii.9; v. 14 


6 Oavpaoas Bacotdeboe — yéyparra: — xal 6 Bact- 
Aeboas avaTanoerar... ob maboerar 6 fnT&v ews av 
eipn. edpav dé OauBnOnoerar, OauBnbeis dé Bacrreboer, 
Baowreioas 5€ éravaranoerat. 


It is to be noted that the saying as quoted by Clement (in 
its longer form) corresponds almost exactly to Saying I of the 
Oxyrhynchus Logia (Papyrus 654), the initial clause being there 


an injunction. Here we may observe Clement’s association of 
the idea of “wonderment” with the Platonic proposition set 
forth in the Theaetetus (Strom. ii.9.45), although this provides 
no clue as to origin. A corresponding notion may be detected 
in II Clement 5 5: érayyedia Tod xpicrod peyadn kal Bav- 
paorn éori, kal avaravois THs pedd\ovons Baowrelas Kai 
fwis aiwviov. It is conceivable, then, that the idea of wonder- 
ment might bear some such suggestion (érayyeAla Tod xpioTov) 
in our present saying. Moreover, the notions of “wonder,” of 
“resting,”’ and of “reigning” (Gagtelas) recorded by II Clement 
correspond roughly to the sequence in Clement of Alexandria’s 
presentation. Thus it is probable that, although the saying as a 
whole is a new one, its component parts stem for the most part 
from biblical sources. The suggestion of ‘‘seeking” and ‘“‘find- 
ing’’ is present in Mt 7 7 (and parallels). The thought of “rest- 
ing’’ and of “reigning,” apocalyptically conceived, finds frequent 
mention in the New Testament, e.g., Rom 517, II Tim 212, 
Hebr 4 9, Rev passim. Thus this saying seems to be derived 
from a homiletic expansion of familiar material dealing with a 
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type of experience and faith current in early Christianity. I 
should not, however, state positively, as H. G. Evelyn White 
does, that Saying I is quoted from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. 


‘Saying II 


Aéyer “Iobdas. tives Gpa oi EXxovTes Huds, kai wore 
éXeboerat 7) Bactdreia 7 év obpavois ovoa; Eyer “Inaods” 
TQ TETELVA TOU ob’pavod, Kai TV Onpiwy Sri bTO THY 
viv éoriw h eri tis yijs, Kai ot ixOves Tis Oadacons, 
ovror of €Xxovres buas’ Kai 7 BactXeia Tay obpavav évrés 
bua éore’ kai doris Gv éavTov yva@ taitny eipnoe 
kal evpovres abriy éavtovs yvwoeobe Sri viol kai Krn- 
povouo. éore duets TOU WaTpds TOU TavyToKpaTopos, Kai 
yvacerbe éautovs év Oem Svras Kai Gedy év ipiv. kai 
duets éore rrdAts Geo. 


John 14 22 has been indicated as the probable source for Judas 
the interlocutor (Aéyer abto@ “Iobéas’ xipios, ti yéyovev 
x. T.A.). Dr. Charles Taylor? calls attention to Mt 6 26-30, where 
the fowls of the air furnish an object lesson in faith. The idea 
of the inner location of the Kingdom may be traced to Lk 17 20. 
The latter part of the saying, on Dr. White’s observation, seems 
more like an Alexandrine appendage than a product of Synoptic 
teaching. Thus, having learned the lesson of faith from the 
creatures of nature, man becomes conscious of his inner possi- 
bilities and personal worth. There is evident then a picturesque 
employment of gospel material, with a reflective supplement in 
the interest of instruction and, perhaps, also of exhortation. 


Saying III 


heyer “Inoods’ ovk aroxvnce GvOpwros thy dddv 
evpav érepwrica wavTa... diaipwy repli Tov tdmov 
Ths Kabédpas; evpnoere Ste Tool pro Ecovrar 
éoxarot, Kal oi €cxaroe mp@rou’ Kal SwHv Kd\npovoyn- 
govowr. 


2 The Oxyrhynchus Logia and the A pocryphal Gospels, Oxford, 1899. 
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Dr. White cites this saying as a typical instance “of that 
salient characteristic of the Oxyrhynchus collection as a whole — 
the mixture of elements at once parallel to and divergent from 
the Synoptics.”” Mark 1031 (Mt 1930) is a likely model for the 
second part of the saying. And if the novelty of the first half 
may not be accounted for ‘‘as coming from a lost version of the 
incident of the Sons of Zebedee,” it is a remarkable example of 
the homiletic expansion of gospel material consistently observ- 
able in these sayings. 


Saying IV 


Aéyer "Inoois’ wav 7d uh Eutrpocber THs SYews cov, 
kai TO Kexaduupévov arb gov, atokaug@jcerat ou 
ov yap éorw KpuTrov 6 ob pavepdv yevnoera, Kal Te- 
Oappévov 6 oik éyepOjoerat. 


Through an attractive conjecture, White, noting the address 
in the second person singular, connects this passage (through 
II Clement) with a citation made by Jerome, supposedly from 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews. However this may be, we 
observe the free treatment given to the Synoptic text by the 
insertion of novel details. It has been demonstrated that the 
present fragment derives partly from the Q tradition and partly 
from the Lucan version of Mark’s tradition (cf. Lk 817, 122). 
It will be seen that the bold departures,— vod 76 un Eumrpoobev 
THs bWews gov... Kal TeAappévov 6 ovK éyepOnoerar — what- 
ever their contexts, are in the nature of popular and vivid elabo- 
ration of their basic details. Thus whether or not conclusive 
demonstration will, or can, ever be made as to the identification 
of sources, the homiletic style is entirely in the spirit of the 
document of which these sayings are a part. 


Saying V 


éferafovow adbrov ot pabnral abrod Kal déyouvaow" 
Tas vnoreboouev, Kal 7s mpocevéducha kai mas éde- 
nuooivnv toinoouev, kal tl maparnpjoopev THY Tapa- 
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dobévrwv; Néyer "Inaods’ obk éveabe ws of ioxpirai. 
MM) jwouetre Tadta yavepas, adda Tis adnOeias ayté- 
xeo0e, kai % Sixavoobvyn bydv aroxexpuppévn ~EoTw. 
héyw yap’ paxapibs éorw 6 Tadra mov év kpuTTa 
bre év pavep@ éorar 6 yobds abrod mapa 7G rartpi os 
éativ év Tots obpavots.3 


Unfortunately, the problems of restoration do not admit of 
too confident conclusions as to the saying in its present form. 
With the necessary reservations, however, the following claims 
can be made. The restored version reveals a striking correspon- 
dence to the Sermon on the Mount (Mt 6). In our canonical 
setting the subjects almsgiving, fasting, and prayer are discussed 
by Jesus. The Matthean treatment of the traditions is not met 
with until chapter 15, though, of course, this need not be the 
source of the present mention. As to the character of the say- 
ing, one thing seems clear: we do not seem to have to do with a 
studied approximation to evangelical material of the kind ex- 
pected in a secondary “Gospel.” Again, there seems to be no 
attempt to reproduce as accurately as memory might allow a 
series of Matthean texts. Nor yet do the verses appear to war- 
rant a judgment of loose quotation. On the contrary, the 
thoughts hang together admirably, assuming that we have here 
to do with a sermonic summary and expansion of familiar ma- 
terial. “E&erafovow adbtov oi wabnral abrod serves well as an 
homiletic introductory device. The excerpt movetre Tadra 
yavepas, add THs GdnOelas avréxecbe, Kai 7 dixacocbvyn 
buy aroxexpuuperyn Eotw Aéyw yap’ uaxapids éotiv 6 TadTa 
Towav év KpuTT® K. T. X., is typical of the freedom accorded 
to the homilist. Rather, therefore, than see in this saying possi- 
bly “‘an earlier and more original version of the Sermon on the 
Mount,” as White is tempted to do, I should account for the 
present discrepancies more easily, I believe, on other grounds. 


3 B, D, and some cursives omit év T@ gavep@ from the text of Mt 64—a 
gloss suggested less by way of parallelism, perhaps, than by a religious con- 
viction “that the blessing for righteousness should be visible to all.” 
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Saying VII 


heyer "Inoods’ éav yw} vnotrebonte Tov Kdcpov, ob wh 
evpnte THY Bactdelav Tov Beovd" Kai éav uy caBBationte 
76 odBBartov, obx bpyeobe Tov rarépa. 


It seems probable that the present saying might have grown 
out of later currents of Christian thought. There is here evi- 
dence of a process of stricter differentiation between a charac- 
teristically Christian and a Jewish-Christian form of thought 
and of observance. In this extract, the protases are new, but 
the sanctions may be found in our canonical gospels. Note- 
worthy in the present connection is a quotation from Clement of 
Alexandria: waxapio... of tod Kdayou vnorebovTes (Strom. 
iii.15). Justin Martyr argues that the ‘“‘new law’ demands 
oaBBarifew ... da ravrds (Dial. 12). If then vnorevonrte tov 
kégyov means, as is probable, abstention “from evil things’; 
and if, on Dr. Taylor’s suggestion, caBBarionre 7d caBBarov 
means ‘‘to sanctify the whole week,” the intent of the saying is 
clear. As White shows, the sense of the logion is best paralleled 
by Mt 520. And although the expression “‘to find the Kingdom 
of God”’ is not found in the Synoptics, it does suggest Lk 12 31 
and Mt 633, where “seeking” the Kingdom is enjoined. The 
Matthean “they shall see God” (5 s) furnishes a plausible model 
for the final clause. Thus there is again an evident attempt to 
avoid quoting our gospels, but to weave freely their phrases and 
spirit into an original fabric, aiming purposely to embody the 
authority of their suggestion rather than to capture the accuracy 
of their form. 


Saying VIII 


Aéyet "Inoods: éorny év wéow Tov Kdcpyou, Kai év capki 
HpOnv adrois’ xal edpov mavras weOvovtas, kal ovdéva 
edpov dewWavra év adrots’ kal rove? } Wuxn pov én 


4Cf. A. von Harnack, Die Jiingst Entdeckten Spriiche Jesu, p. 8, Leipzig, 
1897, 
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Tots viots Tov avOpwrwv, bre TUPAoi eioww TH Kapdia 
abra&v, kal ob Brérovor [77 Savoia abrar]. 


White presents Baruch 3 28 (wera Todro éxi ris yijs gn, 
kai év Tots avOpwrots cuvaveotpagn) as the passage upon 
which the introductory statement of the present saying is prob- 
ably dependent. "Ev capi, moreover, may imply pre-existence 
and may adumbrate a further Johannine interest — anti-Docet- 
ism; although, as White feels, the emphasis here is probably 
primarily upon the humanity of Jesus. Is 281 has been adduced 
as a likely source to account for uebvovras. Synoptic parallels 
may be seen also in Lk 2 34, 17 26 (Mt 2438 £.), 1245. AewWavras 
in a spiritual sense, which it probably bears here, is to be found 
in Mt 56. Is 63 10 seems to me a likely Old Testament parallel 
with regard to the “grief’’ of Jesus. Again, however, ample 
documentation may be found in our gospels: Harnack qucies 
Mt 3638; Mk 1434; Jn 1227. Further, the ‘Lament over Jeru- 
salem,’ Mt 23 37 (Lk 13 34), seems to me a particularly suggestive 
incident in this connection. Oi tugdol 779 Kapédia is duplicated 
in the Gospel according to Thomas as well as in I Clement 35 and 
in II Clement 16. The virtual equivalence of this thought in 
Mt 15 14, 23 16, Jn 939 would seem to point to its common cur- 
rency in early Christian tradition. 


It will be seen, therefore, that certain characteristic features 
seem again to emerge in the construction of this saying. What- 
ever the sources employed, the substance has been, in most 
instances, worked up with a distinctive originality. It is not 
necessary to deduce any special interest from the specific adap- 
tations here made, Encratite influence being, I believe, gratui- 
tously argued ; pre-existence or anti-Docetism being perhaps read 
into rather than implicit in our excerpt. Where evangelic influ- 
ence is probable, the selection is discursive and the correspon- 
dence one of essence and not of direct expression. Here, as 
elsewhere in these fragments, the portrayal is a bold one; the 
effect dramatic. These are traits which might fit well, to be 
sure, into a didactic cadre, but better, I feel, into a sermon, of 
which these features are the normal rather than the exceptional 
concomitants. 
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Saying X 


éyer "Inoods’ Srov éav dow B’, odk elow GOeor 

4 2 2 Z 2 , bi ’ a 
kal Smouv eis éoriv povos, héyw éyw elu per’ adrod. 
éyerpov Tov NiPov Kaxel edpnoes ye, cxicov 76 Ebdor, 
Kayo éxet ewe. 


It has been shown that Mt 18 20 is not unlikely as a source 
for the first statement of this saying, and that Mt 28 20 (White 
adds Jn 1632) approximates significantly to the thought of the 
second. Harnack suggests convincingly, I believe, Eccl 109 
(é€aipwy NiBovs StarovnOnoerar év abtois, cxifwv Ebda KwW- 
duvetboe év abtois) as a probable point of departure for the 
latter half of the citation. Thus the suggestion is not pantheistic, 
but the thought is stated in terms congenial to the normal 
Christian conviction out of which it possibly arose (cf. Mt 28 20). 
I need not labor the fact of rhetorical licence evident here at 
the sacrifice of the form, if not of the substance, of the sources 
involved. The phenomenon seems, however, to vindicate further 
the suggestion that the material gives evidence of having been 
employed less by way of formal catechesis (deliberate but doc- 
trinally neutral changes being difficult to account for on this 
basis) than by way of hortatory address.5 

The conclusion that in these excerpts we have to do with a 
collection of pregnant sayings homiletically elaborated receives 
confirmatory support from an independent source. Since mak- 
ing this study, I have become impressed with certain observa- 
tions of Dibelius relative to Saying VIII (above). He notes, 
for example,‘ the interesting verbal correspondence between the 
Oxyrhynchus excerpt and the diction of given portions of an 
Hermetic ‘sermonette’. [lot gépecOe, & &vOpwrot... orfre 
vnyavres, avaBd\éWarvtes tots THs Kapdlas dy~Aadpots... 
¢ntnoatre xepaywyov, tov ddnynoovra buds eml ras Tijs 


5’ Sayings XI, XII, and XIII admit of a similar demonstration of what 
seems to have been a consistent interest of the logographer. Their varia- 
tions, too, appear harmonious with a prior concern for the elaborate and 
hortatory as over against the didactic and direct. 

6 From Tradition to Gospel, pp. 281 ff., New York, 1935. 
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yvacews Bbpas, Sov éori rd aprpdv yas, 7d Kkabapdv 
oxdrous’ Sov ovdé eis peOier, GAAA TavTEs vHygoVEL, ago- 
paves TH Kapoiq, x.7.r.” Of this Dibelius remarks significantly: 


Such a combination of self recommendation and of the preaching of 
conversion is the typical mark of the divine or semi-divine herald of a 
revelation in Hellenestic religiousness, i.e. of a mythological person. In 
these ways speak sons of God and supermen who promise the world the 
only true salvation... In the churches...the person of Jesus was 
looked upon in the light of this redemption faith. 


It would certainly be rash, on the basis of the observed point 
of contact, to attempt to tie up these Sayings with the Hermetic 
literature. It would be perhaps as unnecessary as it would be 
impossible to allege confidently an identification of source or of 
environment. For present purposes, it seems sufficient to sug- 
gest that this little Hermetic sermon furnishes an instructively 
close concrete analogy for the kind of setting probable for these 
Sayings of Jesus. And \éyet "Inootds — whether ‘‘Son of God” 
or ‘“‘superman’”’ according to Hellenistic apprehension — furnishes 
divine authorization for dicta set forth in a spirit not unlike that 
of this Hellenistic homily. Indeed, further investigation of these 
Sayings would seem to me more profitable in such a direction as 
I have suggested rather than in the continued conviction of 
their dependence upon the Gospel According to the Hebrews — a 
document too palpably Jewish-Christian in its special interests 
to serve convincingly as the matrix for our present material. 


1 Corpus Hermeticum vii. 1, 2 (Walter Scott, Hermetica, Vol. I. Oxford, at 
the Clarendon Press, 1924). 








PRAYER OF PETITION IN PHILO* 


CURTIS W. LARSON 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


I 


HE subject of prayer has been strangely neglected in 

Philonic studies. Hans Windisch could study Die Frémmig- 
keit Philos with almost no consideration of prayer. Little con- 
sideration has been given to thanksgiving and petition. True, 
in recent years some tangential consideration has been given 
to the ebxapioria offered and urged by Philo; but there is still 
no study of petition, which seems to be considered unimportant 
in Philo’s works. Thus H. A. A. Kennedy declares, 


... it is worthy of note that Philo gives no prominence to the conception 
of prayer as the request for blessings from God. Indeed, he contrasts 
such request with what he calls “great prayer” ... namely the convic- 
tion that ‘‘God is himself the cause of blessings, without the codperation 
of anyone else.” 


But an examination of Leisegang’s Philonic index shows that 
evxn and ebxeoBar are designated as votum or vovere and precatio 
or precarit deum more than 125 times, and there are about as 
many references to ixerevey and related words. Moreover, 
a study of the individual passages indicates both that Philo 
prayed for particular blessings and that such petitions were 
an important phase of his piety. 


* All quoted translations of Philo’s works are from the edition of Colson 
and Whitaker unless otherwise specified. Abbreviations of the titles of trea- 
tises are those found in Colson and Whitaker, vol. I, p. xxiii. In the citations 
the Roman numeral following the dash indicates the volume of Colson and 
Whitaker in which the passage cited is found, and the Arabic numerals follow- 
ing that give the page of the passage. 

t Philo’s Contribution to Religion, pp. 225-6. 
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True, we must ask in each instance whether the view pre- 
sented is merely an interpretation of the Pentateuch which is 
congruous with his philosophy, or whether it is really an expres- 
sion of his experience. But this dilemma is specious for three 
reasons: Philo’s exegesis is not objective but devotional; by 
allegory he proves the validity of his personal piety; there is 
no important difference between his interpretations of Biblical 
prayers and his own prayers and exhortations to pray. 


II 


The most comprehensive word for prayer in Philo is ex7 
(with the verb ebxouar), which includes (like the English 
“prayer”) both petition, and thanksgiving or praise, although 
Philo seldom employs it in this general sense.? 

Frequently evx7 retains its common meaning of ‘vow,’ and 
in this usage both petition and thanksgiving are implied. For 
Philo a vow is a man’s pledge to God that if God will grant 
him certain blessings, he will offer the appropriate thanks in 
return. He specifies the petitionary element in the vow when 
he declares, 


Now a vow is a request for good things from God (éore dé ebx7) pev 
airnots ayabGv mapa Qeod), while a “great vow” is to hold that God 
Himself and by Himself is the cause of good things. ... (Deus 87 — III 
53) 


That edx7 here is not simply ‘‘prayer,” as Kennedy supposes, 
is disclosed by the context, which deals with the great vow of 
the Nazirite (Numbers 6),3 which has its petitionary aspect. 
This passage is concerned with the source of the good sought, 
not whether one might ask for a good; and it denies that goods 
accrue to men from sources other than God; for God Himself is 
the Good. The'knowledge of God Himself is what is sought 
through the great vow, and the one taking the vow pledges 


2 See, for example, Mos I 219 — VI 391 and Spec I 229 — VII 233. 

3 Leisegang in his index sometimes fails to recognize the usage of ébx7 as 
“vow,” eg., in L AI 17—I 157; LA II 63 — I 263; Cher 94 — II 65; Ebr 
2 — III 319; Fug 115 — V 73; Som I 252 f. — V 429. 
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himself as the appropriate offering of praise and thanksgiving 
in return.4 Another reference to the great vow (near the end 
of the Allegory) stresses man’s thanksgiving: 


Now a vow is in the fullest sense a dedication (ebx7 5€ éore Kkupiws 
elwetvy ava0eots), seeing that a man is said to give a gift to God when 
he renders to Him not only his own possessions but himself, the possessor 
of them. (Som I 252 — V 429) 


Both aspects of the vow appear in Mos I 251 ff. — VI 407, 
where Philo discusses the Israelites’ pledge to devote to God 
the cities they capture; and also in the explanation of the com- 
mand, “If thou vowest a vow, delay not to pay it” (Deut 23 21), 
where Philo writes: 


Now the vow is a request of good things from God, and this command- 
ment bids him, whose hopes have been fulfilled, to give the crown of 
honour to God and not to himself, and to give that crown, if it may be, 
without delay or loss of time. (Sac 53 — II 135)s 


Evx7 then means both petition and thanksgiving, but most 


frequently it means petitionary prayer to God. Indeed, he says 
in Agr 99 — III 159, in a context which excludes the idea of 
vow, that “Prayer (ebxnv) is an asking for good things.” In 
Philo the idea of petition predominates in ebx7.* He slips from 
the note of entreaty to God to that of ordinary human wish 
or desire? while using the term, and uses it in reference to the 
patriarchal blessings,* which actually are half prayer and half 
mere wish — Gebetswiinschen.® And in a related sense, he makes 
ex practically synonymous with ebdovyia, (the opposite of 
cursing), in his discussion of the story of Balaam and Balak 


4 See Spec I 247-54 — VII 243-9. 

5 See also Spec II 12 — VII 313. 

6 See, e.g., L A III 104—I 371; Post 67 — II 365; Plant 49 — III 237; 
Conf 39 — IV 31; Mut 188— V 239; Abr 250—VI 123; Spec I 97 — VII 
155; Virt 57 ff. — VII 199; Cont 27 — IX 127; Legat 306 (XXIX) — Yonge 
IV 166. 

7 E.g., in Sac 99 — II 169; Det 46 — II 233. 

®L A II 96—I 285; L A III 192-3 — I 431; Sob 53 — III 471; Mig 101 — 
IV 191; cf. Agr 94 f. — III 157. 

9 A term used by A. Klawek in his Das Gebet zu Jesus. 
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(Num 23-4): the LXX uses edAoyetv throughout the account, 
but Philo substitutes ebxeo8ar for eb\ovyetvy as though they 
were synonymous, and alternates them as if he were seeking 
to avoid monotony of diction (Mos 1 278-94 — VI 419-29). 

Petitionary prayer is often referred to by the word ixeretw 
(and related forms such as ixérys, ixeoia, and ixéris). The 
root idea is supplication, to human beings*® as well as to God, 
the former use being found often in the Legatio ad Gaium. Since 
the suppliant of a god is the worshiper of that god, Philo speaks 
of suppliants when he means devotees (a much earlier usage), 
and not actual petitioners. Thus he joins together ixérn and 
Geparrevtn to indicate the worshiper.™ 


He uses also other words for petition, denoting more or less 
earnestness. Most of them occur rarely, but two with some 
frequency — motvidouat” and itn. The former (found only in 
late Greek) denotes a loud, imploring cry; it has the color and 
action which Philo delights to bring into his writing. It serves 
brilliantly in his ironical rhetorical question, ‘‘Shall right reason 
address prayers to vanity?” 


“Shall I, right reason, come: shall fruitful instruction, the mother and 
nurse of the soul-company that yearns for knowledge, come too, shall 
the children of us two press forward, and shall we all standing straight 
opposite ranged in order with lifted hands address our prayers (wpooev- 
Ea@pe8a) to vanity? Shall we first bow and then cast ourselves to the 
ground in supplication and obeisance (roTvidc8ar kal mpookuvetv)?” 
No, may the sun never shine on these happenings. ... (Som II 139 f. — 
V 505 ff.) 


The word LTH occurs chiefly in combination: ixegias xal 
Aras is one of his favorite phrases." 


10 Spec II 118 — VII 37; Virt 124 — VIII 237; Prob 39 —IX 33; Legat 
228, 248, 265, 276 — Yonge IV 151, 155, 158, 160 resp. 

™ Mig 124—IV 203; Cong 105—IV 511; Spec I 309, 312— VII 279, 
281; Virt 185 — VIII 277. 

% For other uses of rotvidouat see Ebr 224 — III 435; Her 37 — IV 301; 
Mut 228 — V 261; Abr 6 — VI 7; Spec I 42 — VII 123; Virt 57, 63 f. — VIII 
199, 201 resp. 

3 Abr 6, 51 — VI 7, 31 resp.; Mos I 72, 273 — VI 315, 417 resp.; Spec I 
97, II 196, 203 — VII 155, 429, 433 f. resp. 
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The vocabulary of the New Testament is strikingly different. 
E’x7 occurs in it twice as “vow,” once as “prayer.” Ebxopae 
occurs only twice for prayer, three times where either wish or 
prayer is suitable, and twice more where wish is clearly indi- 
cated.** This root which Philo used more than two hundred 
times is found only ten times in the New Testament. On the 
other hand, mpogevxy, the standard word in the New Testa- 
ment, is never used in Philo except as ‘“‘synagogue”’ or “‘meeting 
house.” And the verb mpogetxouat" appears only twice, both 
times in satires of false religion: see the quotation above from 
Som II 139, and Spec I 24— VII 113. The root of ixerebw 
occurs only once in all the New Testament (Hebr 57), while 
neither woTyvidouat nor ALT is found at all. 

This is certainly a striking phenomenon, hardly to be attrib- 
uted to coincidence. W. M. Ramsay wondered whether the 
early Christians discarded ebxn and ebxouat because these 
words, meaning “vow,” implied too much of a bargain and too 
little of God’s grace.*7 Or were these words discarded because 
they often meant mere wish or desire? Was ixeretw too closely 
connected with Greek religion or was it too colorless? This dif- 
ference of vocabulary between Philo and the New Testament 
is still unexplained. 


III 


Thus for Philo, as for us, prayer is a communion with God 
which has two main aspects, petition and thanksgiving.** He 
explicitly refers to this twofold aspect of prayer in the treatise 


™ Acts 18 18; 21 23; James 5 15. 

II Cor 13 7; James 5 16 (text questionable). Acts 26 29; II Cor 13 9; III 
John 2. Acts 27 29; Rom 93. 

%6 It is interesting that this verb is said to have been used always of prayer 
to the gods or God. Thayer J.H., A Greek English Lexicon of the New 
Testament, s.v. dénois; and Moulton, J. H., and Milligan, George, The Vo- 
cabulary of the Greek Testament, Illustrated from the Papyri and Other Non- 
Literary Sources, VI, 547. 

11 Expository Times (1898), 13. 

’L A I 84—I 203; Sac 53 — II 135; Plant 130 — III 279; Her 15 — IV 
291; Som II 272 — V 475; Mos II 42 — VI 469; Spec I 194 ff., 289 — VII 
211 ff., 267 resp. 
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on “The Special Laws” (I 194 ff. — VII 211): sacrifices are in- 
terpreted as prayers and thanksgivings. Two motives lead men 
to use sacrifices in that way: one is the desire to honor God for 
His own sake alone, the other is the desire for benefits of two 
kinds — positive blessings and negative release from evils. The 
same bifurcation is found in his explanation of the Lord’s ques- 
tion, ‘‘What is it that thou shoutest to me?” (Ex 1415): 


Is it in supplication for ills to be averted, or is it in thanksgiving for 
blessings imparted, or in both? (Her 15 — IV 291) 


Logically petition precedes thanksgiving. When God has 
fulfilled his part of the agreement under a vow taken by a man, 
then it is the man’s duty to fulfill his part by giving God the 
honor and praise he has promised (Sac 53 — II 135). The giving 
of thanks to God is the goal toward which earnest and effortful 
petition carries one. 


To him who makes confession of praise the hue of ruby belongs, for he 
is permeated by fire in giving thanks to God, and is drunk with a sober 
drunkenness. But to him who is still labouring the hue of the green stone 
is proper, for men in exercise and training are pale, both by reason of 
the wearing labour and by reason of the fear that they may perchance 
not obtain the result that accords with their prayer. (L A I 84 — I 203) 


However, it is possible for thanksgiving to function as petition. 
In the allegory of the sacrifices referred to above, Philo classifies 
the preservation offering (and especially the praise offering, a 
sub-class) as one “directed to obtaining a share in blessings”; 
but the force of this prayer is actually thanksgiving. Thus 
thanksgiving for the preservation one has enjoyed at God’s 
hand serves as a petition that it may continue (Spec I 195, 224 
— VII 213, 231). Likewise one passage urges him who has re- 
ceived some benefit not to shrink from hoping for a greater, but 
to become a thankful suppliant to God (ixérns ebxapioros 
vyevéoOa Oeod) in pursuit of the greater blessing (Mut 222 — 
V 257). 

It may be argued (rather sophistically) that all thanksgiving 
is an auxiliary to petition: for by pleasing God we are more apt 
to have our prayers answered. But such self-seeking display 
of gratitude has no place in Philo’s piety: he is ever filled with 
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a sincere and warm thankfulness for God’s great goodness. And 
yet thanksgiving may be seen as more than an end in itself: 
Philo says that giving thanks and honor to God is a means of 
washing away ‘‘the filthiness which defiles our lives” (Deus 7- 
—TIII 15). Moreover, thanksgiving is a reminder of former 
misfortunes from which God has delivered us, and so a stimulus 
to the humility which God wishes to find in His suppliants."® 

The highest conceivable goal of life for Philo would be to be- 
come like God, to gain the divine nature. But that is impossible. 
The next best thing is to know God as He is. ‘Although even 
Moses did not attain this, men have prayed for the knowledge 
of God. The entreaty of the humble, sincere, and upright man 
for this knowledge is both the expression of the desire and the 
means to its fulfilment; for God alone can give knowledge of 
Himself. Thus petitionary prayer has a position of central im- 
portance recognized by Philo. In the first place, it is man’s duty 
to offer prayers of petition and thanksgiving to God.7° The 
value of prayer is not merely in the asking for good things from 
God, but even more in providing the means by which recalci- 
trant, sinful men propitiate God, averting His wrath and gaining 
His pardon.”! 

Prayer is also a refuge and a comfort. Men flee to God in 
trouble, as God intended they should (Abr 51— VI 31). Sup- 
plication and refuge are repeatedly linked by Philo.# And does 
the suppliant hope for more than good things, shelter, and en- 
couragement? Indeed, yes. He hopes to gain ‘‘a perfect life 
guided aright ... both in premeditated actions and in such as 
were not of freely-willed purpose;” to gain complete salvation 
and immortality.*3 After describing Israel’s obedience to the 
divine commandments, Philo continues, 


19 Spec II 209 — VII 437; Post 48 — IT 355; Her 29 — IV 299; Cong 107 — 
IV 511. 

20 Spec I 309 — VII 279; cf. Spec I 224 — VII 231. 

at Mos II 147 — VI 521; Spec II 17, 196, 209 — VII 317, 429, 437 resp.; 
Praem 56 — VIII 345. 

22 Ebr 94 — III 367; Her 124 — IV 345; Fug 56 — V 41; Spec II 118, 217 
— VII 337, 443 resp. 

23 Abr 6 — VI 7; Mig 124 — IV 203; Fug 56 — V 39 f. 
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Such a race has its dwelling not far from God. It has the vision of ethereal 
loveliness always before its eyes, and its steps are guided by a heaven- 
ward yearning. So that if one should ask ‘“‘what manner of nation is 
great?”’, others might aptly answer ‘‘a nation which has God to listen to 
its prayers inspired by true religion and to draw nigh when they call 
upon Him with a clean conscience.” (Praem 84 — VIII 363) 


Such is Philo’s high estimate of the importance of petition. 


IV 


To Philo the name used in calling upon God is significant. 
Since God has many functions comprehended within the unity 
of Himself, the course of wisdom is to address one’s petitions 
to the appropriate aspect of Deity. His most important means 
of doing so is not immediately apparent in the addresses them- 
selves. In the LXX 6éés is the translation of the Hebrew Elohim 
and xipios of JHVH. Philo sees in the name 66s, which he 
understood as derived from ti@nu, reference to the good and 
gracious creative power of God; Kupuos, on the contrary, carries 


the idea of rulership with the connotations of justice and judg- 
ment. 


Now the name denoting the kind and gracious power is ‘‘God’”’ and that 
denoting the kingly ruling power is “Lord” (xaptorixjs pev odv duva- 
pews Geds, Bacidrckijs 5 Kiptos 6voua). (Som I 163 — V 383)* 


It was in realizing this that Jacob prayed an admirable prayer, 
that the Lord would become God to him; “‘for he wished no longer 
to be in dread of Him as ruler, but lovingiy to honor Him as 
bestower of kindness.” It is significant, therefore, that Philo 
does not address a prayer to God as Kipuos,?5 and seldom other- 


24 Cf. Conf 137 — IV 85; Mut 29 — V 159; Abr 121 — VI 63; Spec I 307 — 
VII 277. 

25 In two references the name kUptos does occur, but both times the form 
of the address is determined by the LXX text which he is interpreting. See 
Det 139 — II 295 and Post 67 — II 365. On the other hand, in L A III 104 
— I 371 he suggests a prayer ‘that God (6 8eds) may open to us his own 
treasury,” ostensibly quoting Deut 28 12, which, however, in the LXX has 
xipwos, not 6 Geds. Still Philo did not shun altogether the aspect of ruler- 
ship, for he has four prayers directed to the d€o7ora; of these one is in con- 
junction with the title wounrns and one with evepyéra. See L A III 213 — 
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wise mentions the ruling, law-making or judging powers in his 
address; but he abundantly uses Os. 

To the simple designation 6 0¢6s he frequently adds descrip- 
tive or attributive phrases which mention the graciousness of 
God: Plant 224— III 435 (6 was tXews Beds); Det 93 — II 
265 (76 bv ...6 povos ebyevns); Sac 70—II 147 (6 podvos 
owTnp Beds); Mig 121—-IV 201 (6 podvos wapmdouTos ... 
Oeds.... 6 owrnp Oeds); and Spec II 219— VII 445 (ebep- 
vyérns ... deorérns). Moreover, it is significant that many 
of the Philonic petitions are directed to 76 6v,% for the created 
being, who is bedeviled on all sides by transiency, seeks most 
of all that which really is. So Philo, for the benefit of the Gentile 
readers of “The Special Laws,” writes of prayer to the “God 
who really is,” tov évTws SvTa Bedv (II 17— VII 317). Fi- 
nally, the gracious creative activity of God also receives notice 
in the openings of his prayers in references to the maker (7rot- 
nTns), the Cause (6 airios), and the Father of all (6 rarnp 
TOD wavrTos).27 

Philo has a notable choice of names to address the deity. 
and, except in a few instances, never appeals to subordinate 
manifestations of God. In one notable prayer the following 
appellations occur in succession: 6 deorérns, 6 Oebs, 6 Beds, 
6 0€6s, Tod Svros (which may be 76 6v or 6 Gp), Beds, 6 
airvos and eds ( L A III 213-16 — I 447-9). 

There are, however, a small number of passages in which 
prayer is definitely directed to a subordinate manifestation of 
the deity. Here is perhaps the clearest instance: 


Put away then with all thy might what may make thee well pleasing 
to the rulers of the prison, but desire exceedingly and with all zeal what 


I 447; Plant 53 — III 241; Her 22 ff. — IV 297; Spec II 219 — VII 445. And 
Goodenough notes that Abraham prayed to the royal power regarding Sodom 
(QGIV 53). By Light, Light, p. 149. Rabbi Meir (active ca. 140-165 A.D.), 
interpreting Hos 142, saw mercy indicated by JHVH and judgment by Elo- 
him, just the opposite of Philo’s understanding of their Greek equivalents. 
See G. F. Moore, Judaism, Vol. I, p. 387. 

%T, A III 214—I 447; Det 93 — II 265; Post 16— II 337; Spec I 309 
— VII 279; Virt 185 — VIII 277; Praem 56 — VIII 345. 

27 Plant 53 — III 241; L A III 215 —I 447 (cf. Deus 8 III 15); Mos II 
24 — VI 461, resp. 
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may make thee pleasing to the Cause. But if so be that this is beyond 
thy powers — so vast is the greatness of His dignity — set thy face and 
betake thee to His Potencies (ras duvdpuers aitod) and make thyself 
their suppliant, till they accept the constancy and fidelity of thy service, 
and appoint thee to take thy place amongst those in whom they are well 
pleased. ... (Deus 116 — III 69) 


This unmistakable distinction between the austerity of the 
Cause and that of the powers recurs when Moses implores 
both ‘‘God’s absolute sovereignty and His gracious and gentle 
powers” (kai 76 abretovovov Tov Beod Kpdtos kai Tas trews 
kal wépous! airod duvayes ebxerar) (Plant 46—III 237). 
Elsewhere he propounds the appropriateness of praying that 
“He who is at once High Priest and King,’’ namely the holy 
Logos, would dwell in our souls as ‘Monitor on the seat of jus- 
tice” (Fug 117f.— V 73 ff.). In a few other passages prayer 
may be addressed to one of the emanations from the deity, but 
the immediate context does not demand this interpretation.”® 
We conclude that the variations in titles used in addressing 
petitions to God hardly ever indicate real differences of being. 
At most they are, as Goodenough has said, “functional distinc- 
tions of the single Power of God, not existential distinctions.’”?9 
But these functional distinctions are indistinctly drawn in these 
passages. 

There remains to be considered one striking prayer which 
Philo himself addresses to the lepo@avra, who is easily recog- 
nized as Moses. It is a beautiful prayer that he may be the 
tireless guide and finally initiate his suppliants into the ‘‘hidden 
light of the hallowed woods” and display ‘‘the fast-locked love- 
linesses invisible to the uninitiate’’ (Som I 164—V 383f.). 
Possibly this is simply an instance of Philo’s being carried away 
by rhetoric; but prior religious reverence for Moses is implied 
nevertheless. This apostrophe is the only example of direct 
address in prayer, but it resembles the prayers which Phlio in- 
vites his readers to offer.3° Yet Moses is not addressed himself 


28 Conf 39 — IV 31; Spec I 229 — VII 233; Det 62 f. — II 245. 

29 By Light, Light, p. 26. 

3° See, for example, Ebr 125 f., 224 — III 385, 435 resp.; Cong 7 — IV 461; 
Som II 149— V 511. 
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as the goal of the religious quest, but as a mediator or guide, 
being one of the chief agents or intercessors available to his 
suppliants. . 

Philo believes in the efficacy of intercession. He describes 
the right prayer on behalf of the man who regards external or 
bodily benefits as forms of the true good (Sob 67 — III 479). 
Repeatedly he asserts that the destiny of Israel and its priests 
is to offer prayers for the whole human race.** He delights to 
present Moses in the role of intercessor, both for his own people 
and for the Egyptians. 

Philo’s originality appears in his notions of the intercessor 
and of his intercession. The righteous man is the intercessor 
par excellence. Moreover, his intercession consists not just of 
his prayers for his people, but even of his living among them. 
As sure destruction awaits the pilotless ship or the army with- 
out its general, so annihilation greets the nation lacking a vir- 
tuous man, the true suppliant. It follows 


that the true servant and suppliant, even though in actual number he be 
but one, is in real value, what God’s own choice makes him, the whole 
people, in worth equal to a complete nation. (Virt 185 — VIII 277 f.) 


Noah, Abraham and Moses* were such virtuous men. They 
are the foundation on which Israel rests, and their intercessory 
work does not cease with their death. Freed from the encum- 
brance of the flesh, they can offer supplications far more pleas- 
ing to God and more effectual (Praem 166 f. — VIII 419). 

The righteous man is guide, protector, and mediator for a 
people or for the entire human race; nay, God grants to him 
some of His own irresistible power (Mig 120, 124 — IV 201 ff.): 


Let us pray then that, like a central pillar in a house, there may con- 
stantly remain for the healing of our maladies the righteous mind in the 
soul and in the human race the righteous man; for while he is sound and 


3 Mos I. 149 — VI 355; Mos II 36 — VI 467; Spec I 97 — VII 155; II 167 
— VII 411; Deus 132 —III 77. Cf. Spec I 229— VII 233; Legat 306 — 
Yonge IV 166. 

32 Sac 69 — II 149; Deus 156 — III 89; Mig 121 f.— IV 201; Mut 125 — 
V 207; Mos I 47, 101, 122, 125, 128 — VI 301, 327, 329, 341, 343 resp.; Mos 
II 5, 166 — VI 455, 531 resp.; Praem 56 — VIII 345. 

33 Mig 125, 122 — IV 203, 201 resp. 
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well, there is no cause to despair of the prospect of complete salvation, 
for our Saviour God holds out, we may be sure, the most all-healing 
remedy, His gracious Power, and commits it to His suppliant and wor- 
shiper (ixéry kal OepamevrTf) to use for the deliverance of those who 
are sickly, that he may apply it as an embrocation to those soul-wounds 
which were left gaping by the sword-edge of follies and injustices and 
all the rest of the horde of vices. 


The righteous man partakes of divinity: Moses is presented 
as the divine Logos, he uttered the words in which Philo dis- 
covers the function of the Logos, ‘‘And I stood between the Lord 
and you” (Her 205 f. — IV 385 f.). The business of the Logos 
is to be a surety to both sides. In the ‘The Migration of Abra- 
ham,” just preceding the above quotation Philo declares that 
God is wont to 


give these things and not to turn away from His own suppliant Logos.34 
This Logos is not Moses alone, but also Abraham (see the 
lines following the passage cited), and even the Levites, for 


It is Reason [Logos], who has ‘taken refuge with God and become His 
suppliant, that is here given the name of Levite. (Sac 118 — II 179 ff.) 


There is here the same sort of mediation as in the other pas- 
sages dealing with the intercession of the righteous man, for 
Philo in explaining the relation of Levi to Reuben says: 


But it may be that the prophet also means to show another truth and 
one that we could ill spare, namely that every wise man is a ransom for 
the fool, whose existence could not endure for an hour, did not the wise 
provide for his preservation by compassion and forethought. (Sac 121 — 
II 181 ff.) 


Philo apparently believed that the Logos, whose nature is 
that of the mediator between God and men, is the active power 


34 Mig 122 — IV 201, translation by Goodenough, By Light, Light, p. 231; 
see there note no. 216 on this passage. It seems to me that Goodenough is 
right in taking this as “suppliant Logos” rather than as ‘‘word of supplica- 
tion” suggested by Colson and Whitaker, especially in view of the fact that 
Moses is clearly seen as the Logos of intercessory prayer in Her 205 f. —IV 
385 ff. 
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in all intercessory prayer; consequently the intercession of Moses 
or of the Levites was really the work of the Logos of God. 

Here is revealed his conception of the good and the goods 
for which one offers petition: they represent the ideal life, the 
goal of religion —a goal succinctly summarized in the essay 
on “The Decalogue,” presenting some amusing shadow boxing 
before a straw man, idolatry. Idolaters should pray to become 
like their gods — blind, deaf, devoid of sense of smell or taste 
or of any movement or life whatever — since, he says, 

“, .. the best of prayers and the goal of happiness is to become like God.” 

(73 — VII 43) 
This would be Philo’s ideal prayer if the request were not im- 
possible. The petition of Moses that God reveal Himself as 
He is*5 is slightly less unobtainable, but still beyond human 
reach. So Moses prays that if he may not see God as He is, 
then he may at least see the glory which envelops God and under- 
stand the powers which guard Him. God replies that man can- 
not even comprehend the powers in their essence: at most he 
can ‘“‘contemplate the universe and its contents ... by the un- 
sleeping eyes of the mind,” and this is the privilege which is 
granted the hierophant (Spec I 45-50 — VII 125 ff.). This, the 
highest attainable object of human petition, is the goal of the 
Therapeutae, who “have lived in the soul alone,” praying “for 
bright days, and knowledge of the truth, and the power of keen 
sighted thinking’ (Cont 89 — IX 169). 

The most frequent petition in the Philonic prayers is for dir- 
ection toward (or within) the contemplative life: the prayer of 
the Therapeutae that heavenly light fill their minds (Cont 27 — 
IX 127 f.), or of Moses that God may accompany him (Mig 
172 — IV 233), or of those who pray to be fed by the Logos 
of God ( L A III 177 —I 421), or that the only Wise One (6 
pévos codés) be their helper (Conf 39 —IV 31). The divine 
guidance requested in these petitions is usually to be given by 
one of the powers of God.** The aim is to be initiated into high 


35 Post 13, 16 — II 335; Fug 164 — V 99; Spec I 42 f. — VII 123. 

36 See similar desires expressed in L A III 104 — I 371; Her 14 ff. — IV 273; 
Fug 118— V 75; Som I 164— V 383; Mos II 190 — VI 543; Sac 69 — II 
149; Det 146 — II 299; Sob 64 — III 477. 
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and heavenly doctrine through the divinely granted privilege 
of contemplation under divine guidance (Plant 52 — III 239). 

This is but one aspect of the contents of petitionary prayer. 
Prayer is requesting from God a&yava (good things), i.e., usually 
the highest spiritual gifts, or less exalted good things. Some 
of these specific gifts for which supplication may be offered are, 
for example, the confounding of those who work havoc by their 
restless intrigues (Ebr 79 — III 357), nature’s wealth, bread 
and raiment (Som I 126 — V 365), peace among all men (Legat 
306 — Yonge IV 166), longevity and a happy old age (Sac 124, 
99 — II 185, 169 resp.). Such prayers are offered on behalf of 
Israel in particular.37 Often the contents of the petition are rather 
general, such as the enjoyment of good things, or the averting 
of evil and the gaining of the good.3® 

Besides these objects of petition which are ends in themselves, 
there are two others which are both ends in themselves and 
means to better things: forgiveness and the virtuous life. 

Entreaty for pardon of sins is frequently found in Philo,39 
but without long expositions or explanations, as in the case of 
other goods sought. The propitiation of God is necessary when 
one has acted amiss; but Philo treats the subject in an almost 
perfunctory manner, as if he had little interest in the subject, 
or assumed it was quite familiar to his readers. Thus pardon 
for sins appears to be part of his religious heritage, but not at 
the center of his own interest. 

Pardon is once clearly articulated into his piety as an expres- 
sion of humility before God. For the 

command to bring low our souls on the tenth day of the month (Lev 23 27) 


... signifies to put away boasting, a putting away which leads to an im- 
ploring of pardon for sins voluntary and involuntary. (Post 48 — II 355). 


37Som II 149— V 511; Mos I 184, 216 — VI 371, 389 resp.; Mos II 24, 
36 — VI 461, 467 resp.; Spec II 203, 209 — VII 433, 437 resp.; Spec III 131 
— VII 559. 

38 Deus 87, 156— III 53, 156 resp.; Plant 90 — III 259; Mig 101 —IV 
191; Virt 77 ff. — VIII 209 ff.; Spec III 175 — VII 583; Sac 70— II 149; 
Mos I 149 — VI 355; Mos II 5 — VI 453. 

39 Post 48 II 355; Cong 109 — IV 513; Som II 229— V 577; Mos I 184 
— VI 371; Mos II 24, 166 — VI 461, 531 resp.; Spec I 229 — VII 233; Spec 
II 17, 196 — VII 317, 429 resp.; Praem 56 —- VIII 345. 
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When the fever of pride and conceit begins to abate, then new 
health forces a man to reproach himself, and seek forgiveness 
(Som II 299— V 577). Thus the plea for pardon stands as a 
preliminary exercise in the development of virtue in a man. 
And God is ever on the alert for such first sprouts of virtue. 

More numerous than these petitions are those springing from 
the desire for a virtuous life. The one complete thing is virtue 
and virtuous actions (Sac 57 — II 137). This necessitates prayer 
to walk in the mean path between vices (Deus 164 — III 91), 
and to face obstacles preventing one from following the prompt- 
ings to sin (Conf 163 — IV 99). The best life, of course, is that 
lived among all the virtues; but Philo, recognizing the limitations 
of human nature, concedes that one may be satisfied with a 
single virtue. 


... let us be content whenever it be granted to consort with one of the 
specific virtues, with temperance or courage, or justice, or humanity. 
Let the soul carry in its womb and bring to birth one good thing at least 
and not be unfruitful and barren of them all. (Mut 225 — V 259). 


The virtue most often mentioned in the petitions is self- 
mastery or endurance. The undisciplined man is anathema.‘° 
And this self-mastery denotes in particular the subjugation of 
the senses and passions to the mind. This is the good life. It is 
in every way desirable. Therefore, he urges 


let us pray that these [bitterness, wickedness, villainy, wrath, anger, 
savage moods and tempers — the offspring of the vine of lust] may be 
averted, and implore the all-merciful God to destroy this wild vine and 
decree eternal banishment to the eunuchs and all those who do not beget 
virtue, and that while in their stead He plants in the garden of our souls 
the trees of right instruction, He may grant us fruits of genuine worth 
and true virility, the powers of reason, capable of begetting good actions 
and also of bringing the virtues to their fullness, gifted too with the 
strength to bind together and keep safe forever all that is akin to real 
happiness. (Ebr 224 — III 435) 


The most complete of created things, virtue is a means to 
the enjoyment of the uncreated Creator; as the sponsor of the 


«TL, A II 96 —I 287; Cher 47 — II 37; Agr 99 — III 159; Plant 49 — III 
237; Ebr 125 — III 385; Abr 58 — VI 33. 
# Sob 67 f. — III 479; Her 186 — IV 377; Cont 27 — IX 127f. 
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Therapeutae, it gains for them the friendship of God (Cont 90 
— IX 169). Moses knew that the perennial fountains of God’s 
grace were not free to all, but only to the suppliants, i. e., to 
those enamored of the virtuous life (Virt 79 — VIII 211). The 
discussion of blessings now found in the essay “On Rewards 
and Punishment” concludes with a declaration that these bless- 
ings will be enjoyed by those who exemplify moral excellence. 
(126 — VIII 389). 

The conditions of effectual prayer indicate what importance 
Philo attached to the virtuous life. The nature of the essential 
virtues he clearly defines, directly and forcefully expounding 
the qualities of the man successful in prayer. 

The main defect of the soul, which stifles the cry of repentance, 
is the pleasure-loving temper (L A III 213 — I 447). This must 
be supplanted by a conviction of one’s sins, followed by prayer 
for God’s punishment — to wit, a gentle correction of one’s 
faults. When God sees our sincere and ceaseless mourning over 
our life of passion; He dispels its storm. The regnant mind cries 
to God, but it cannot speak while swamped by lusts (Det 146, 


95, 93 — II 299, 267, 265, resp.). Cultivation of the spirit of 
thankfulness helps to cleanse the soul, to attain repentance 
and resolution to sin no more. Fortified by these, one may dare 
to supplicate God.# A profound sense of his own nothingness 
enables Abraham to call upon God: 


And when I perceive that I am earth and cinders or whatever is still 
more worthless, it is just then that I have confidence to come before 
Thee. ... (Her 29 — IV 299) 
This entire prayer evinces in Philo a devotion born of and nour- 
ished by gratitude, a sense of humility before the omnipotent 
and yet gracious God. 

Supplication must thus be substantiated by virtue, be it only 
its least smouldering ember (Cong 109 — IV 513). The earnest 
prayer of the man with a clean conscience will receive a gracious 
response from God.* But too strong a sense of one’s kinship 


4 Deus 7-9 — II 15; Mut 222 — V 257; Spec II 209 — VII 437. 

4 Post 13 — II 335; Deus 116 — III 69; Som II 149 — V 511; Spec I 41 ff. 
— VII 123 ff.; Mos II 154— VI 525; Spec I 167 — VII 195; Praem 84 — 
VIII 363. 
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to the created world will make prayer ineffectual (Mut 125 — 
V 207). The suppliant must not be wholly undeserving of the 
gift he seeks (Spec I 283 f. — VII 265). 

There are other scattered instructions on how to pray. One 
ought to pray for guidance before decisions and actions in a 
crisis (Plant 161 f. — III 297) without waiting until the last 
moment of one’s extremity before beseeching God (Sac 70 — 
II 147f.). Prayer and sacrifice require sobriety (Ebr 130 — IV 
387). Philo finds nothing incongruous in the fact that the Ther- 
apeutae turn to face the East and the rising sun when they pray 
(Cont 89 — IX 167). Fasting is an aid to prayer, and a day 
of fasting devoted to prayers and supplications for remission 
of sins is commended (Spec II 196 — VII 429). The effective- 
ness of the petitions of the priesthood depends on correctness 
in performing the rites and perfect knowledge of the service of 
God (Mos II 5 — VI 453). 

The first requisite is hope, more important than even repent- 
ance and improvement: 


_ he alone is a true man who expects good things and rests firmly on com- 
 fortable hopes. . . . 


... hope, like a highroad, is constructed and opened up by the virtue- 
loving soul in its eagerness to gain true excellence. .. . 


... hope, set by nature as a door-keeper at the portals of the royal vir- 
tues within, to which access cannot be gained unless we have first paid 
our resnects to*her. (Abr 8, 7, 15 — VI 8, 7, 13 resp.) 


Before we pray we must expect the better; and after having 
prayed we hope for what is in every way good.“ 

What .is the foundation of Philo’s confidence in prayer? Hu- 
manly speaking, the knowledge of one’s own worth is the first 
requirement. True humility and the desire for true virtue give 
assurance of God’s favorable response. If the suppliant is a man 
of special virtue, God may bestow His benefits upon him even 
before he prays, or grant more than was asked.*s ‘The prayers 
of him whom God loves are always heard”’ (Deus 156 — III 89). 


“ Harris, Fragments, p. 11. 
4s Her 186 — IV 375; Cong 107 — IV 511; Cher 47 — II 37; Mut 253 — 
V 272 ff. 
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Although this statement has in mind Moses, there is no reason 
for limiting the promise to him. Philo stresses the effectiveness 
of the entreaty of the righteous man (Mig 121 ff. — IV 201 ff.) 
not merely to inspire confidence in his intercession, but also 
to encourage the practice of the virtuous life which will result 
in God’s willingness to listen to prayer. 

But a more important factor in Philo’s assurance that prayer 
is answered is the gracious nature of God, which is emphasized 
again and again.‘® Men cannot be the source of their own bless- 
ings; and if, having made a vow and received the blessing they 
fail to give the honor to God, they deserve a rebuke. Worst 
of all are those who suppose 


through overweening pride ... that they themselves have caused the 
good things which have fallen to them, and not He who is the true cause. 


Only slightly less blameworthy are those who 


accept the Ruling Mind as the cause of the good, yet they say that these 
good things are their natural inheritance. They claim that they are 
prudent, courageous, temperate, and just, and are therefore in the sight 
of God counted worthy of His favours. 


For the benefit of the former class he quotes Deut 8 171.: 


“Say not ‘my strength or the might of my hand hath gotten me all this 
power,’ but thou shalt keep in remembrance the Lord thy God who gave 
thee strength to get power.” 


And for the latter he refers to Deut 95: 


“Not for thy righteousness nor for the holiness of thy heart dost thou 
go into the land to inhabit it,’ but first ‘because of the iniquity of these 


nations,” ... and next “that he might establish the covenant which he 
sware to our fathers.” 


Since the covenant is used as an allegory of the gifts of grace, 
not of desert, these ingrates stand completely condemned (Sac 
52-57 — II 133-137). 

The work which peculiarly belongs to God is that of “‘pro- 
claiming redemption and liberty to the souls which are His sup- 


4 See Det 93, 95 — II 265; Mos II 5— VI 453; Spec II 196 — VII 429; 
Legat 3 — Yonge IV 100. 
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pliants’” (Her 273— IV 423). And the indisputable evidence 
of the merciful nature of God is the fact that He has given the 
Logos, with the one function of standing between God and 
man, pleading with God on behalf of man, and assuring men 
that ‘‘the merciful God will never forget His own work’’ (Her 
206 — IV 385 ff.). 


V 


In brief, Philo has shown us man as the suppliant before God. 
Man cannot save himself, but must depend upon God for salva- 
tion, and the lesser goods of life. These are the gift of God. 
Only the humble man who supplicates for benefits he knows 
he does not deserve, asks for it. If Philo can never for long 
leave the subject of the disciplined and virtuous life, it is be- 
cause he is convinced that only that life can make man into 
the true suppliant who seeks the highest good and goes to the 
merciful Cause with his entreaty in such a way that he is gra- 
ciously received. It has been God’s eternal intention that men 


should call upon Him, and for that reason He took a name for 
Himself so that they might not lack a refuge and a hope. 


God indeed needs no name; yet, though He needed it not, He neverthe- 
less vouchsafed to give to humankind a name of Himself suited to them, 
that so men might be able to take refuge in prayers and supplications 
and not be deprived of comforting hopes. (Abr 51 — VI 31) 








BOOK REVIEWS 


OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


A Guide to the Understanding of the Bible: the Development of Ideas within the 
Old and New Testaments, by Harry Emerson Fosdick. New York: Harper, 
1938. Pp. xvi+348. $3.00. 


[Owing to the intervention of the war, the review was not received until the 
autumn of 1945. To aid the reader I prepared the following abstract in 
English, and it has subsequently been revised by the reviewer. — W. F. A.] 


Fosdick’s book, A Guide to Understanding the Bible, is clearly and beauti- 
fully written. The author shows good knowledge of modern biblical research, 
as well as ability to control the wide material, from which he selects what 
suits his purpose, presenting it plastically and eloquently. He bases his 
approach to the ethical and spiritual values of the Bible almost wholly on an 
evolutionary historicism; his position in the mid-current of modern biblical 
scholarship without being himself an original investigator, renders his con- 
clusions strikingly typical of the school to which he belongs, reflecting the 
prevailing intellectual atmosphere of the past generation in biblical scholar- 
ship. 

At the same time one cannot but be aware that Fosdick’s book reflects a 
period of biblical scholarship which is now drawing to an end, while a new 
period is dawning. In his book the author has, to speak candidly, written the 
obituary of a whole scholarly approach and method of investigation, making 
both their inherent merits and their limitations clear to the thoughtful student. 
While no trained scholar of today would deny the great importance of the 
evolutionary principle in history, much less its value in clearing up many 
seemingly enigmatic phenomena of biblical literature, we are today acutely 
conscious of the danger of assuming unilinear evolution of institutions or 
ideas. Two dangers stand out clearly: first that of reconstructing history to 
suit hypotheses a priori of the direction of development: second that of identi- 
fying description of evolutionary historical stages with insight into the true 


meaning of these successive stages. 
205 
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Thus Fosdick adopts a fundamental error of modern scholarly research in 
making the evolution of the religion of Israel begin with the most primitive 
ideas and practices in order to point a contrast between the alleged low level 
of early Israel and the high level evident in later books of the Old Testament. 
Of course, one cannot deny that there were early survivals from still earlier 
stages of religious culture; the great mistake is to construct a system out of 
such survivals, arbitrarily disregarding or rejecting all contrary evidence for 
a higher level of ethical and spiritual life and thought, which is explained away 
or treated as later interpolation in earlier sources. Thus we have the familiar 
figure of Yahweh as a purely anthropomorphic nature deity, limited to a single 
shrine or tribe, brutal and sanguinary in character, represented by a fetish 
or image, pacified by human sacrifice... This extraordinary picture is con- 
structed only by eclectic selection of passages which are interpreted in such 
a way as to suggest the picture in question, disregarding the fact that the 
oldest narrative sources, in particular the Yahwist, as well as the earliest legal 
corpora, presuppose a much higher level of ethics and a much more advanced 
faith in God. In this connection the author disregards entirely the already 
published works of Gressmann and Volz, where similar objections to current 
criticism are stated. 

Moreover, our knowledge of Israelite religious history is not really made 
any easier by this schematizing reconstruction; actually historical interpreta- 
tion becomes harder than it was originally. Modern scholars have failed com- 
pletely to show how this alleged transformation of early Israelite religion to a 
pure ethical monotheism could have taken place and what basic forces there 
were which could have altered the picture of God so radically. It is quite 
impossible to attribute all this to the activity of the prophets, since their 
activity itself presupposes an established belief in God as judge, redeemer and 
foreseeing planner of Israel’s future. The familiar pattern of a nomadic stage 
followed by a peasant phase is totally inadequate, because a specifically 
religious innovation cannot emerge from a change of material status. More- 
over, Canaanite religious syncretism exerted more disintegrative than con- 
structive force, so it cannot be held responsible for such a radical change in 
the religion of Israel. With insight far surpassing his lesser contemporaries 
Wellhausen recognized that no satisfactory explanation of this change can 
be given, while Eduard Meyer pointed out the futility of the cliché which 
radical scholars often employed in order to explain the source of Israelite 
monotheism: ‘Yahweh God of Israel and Israel people of Yahweh.” 

The author also exaggerates the social mission of the prophets, who came 
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primarily to proclaim the imminence of divine judgment on a sinful people, 
not to propagandize for a social ideal. It is a strange misunderstanding of the 
prophetic point of view to say with the author that God was identified by the 
prophets with an unattained social ideal. On the other hand the author fails 
entirely to mention such fundamental matters as the wrath and the stern 
severity of God, which formed so large a part of the prophetic message, pre- 
sumably because they do not seem to fit well into the rising evolutionary curve 
from primitive polytheism toward the concept of the God of love. The author 
fails completely to reckon with the fact that the prophets were closely asso- 
ciated with the cultic life of Israel, a relation clearly expressed in their expec- 
tation of a new temple at the same time that they continued to combat the 
old temple. Similarly, the author does not even recognize, much less explain, 
the same paradox in Judaism, where preachers of a faith with cosmic scope at 
the same time attribute a special place to the holy people and its temple. 
The underlying reason for this lack of insight on the part of the author is his 
neglect of the covenant idea which is so characteristic of the conception of 
Israel’s relationship to God in Old Testament literature. Instead the author 
adopts certain general religious ideas derived from the individualistic spirit 
of Hellenism as his guide through the essentially different conceptual world of 
the Bible. With such guidance it is scarcely surprising that he stakes out a 
short cut through the Bible which consistently excludes not only Old Testa- 
ment cult but also New Testament teachings about the Church, its sacra- 
ments, its liturgy and its expectation of the return of Christ. Here it becomes 
obvious that the choice of the author’s factual data for his purpose is deter- 
mined by his subjective premises rather than by any scientific method. 

The second outstanding danger indicated above is that mere description of 
evolutionary stages is treated as equivalent to real understanding of what 
is essential in any phenomenon belonging to the history of the human spirit. 
However, phenomena of this order can be understood only when their basic 
principles and the intrinsic forces through which they receive their structure 
are known. For biblical religion this means that one cannot pass over the 
central concept, that God bears a special relationship to His people, a rela- 
tionship appropriately designated by the words “‘covenant” and “election.” 
Only when we fully recognize the centrality of this conviction in the faith of 
Israel do we grasp the true inwardness of biblical teachings, which not only 
convey the teaching of God but also bear witness to the acts of God, through 
which a new reality makes itself felt in history. In this way we learn to see 
the world of early Israel, the age of the Prophets, and the period of post- 
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exilic Judaism in a new light, standing not only in logical, but also in living, 
relationship to the divine act of revelation in Christ. 

It is, of course, true that the Old Testament becomes much less easy for the 
modern mind to understand as soon as we abandon certain widely assumed 
premises of modern thought. Nor can it be any longer subordinated to the 
New Testament by the simple method of drawing a line of evolution over it 
to culminate in certain selected high points of the New Testament. On the 
contrary, it demands careful study of its own dialectic representation of the 
process by which God reveals himself to man. Only in this way can the Old 
Testament receive due recognition for what it claims to be — a book of author- 
itative character, normative to all believers in God. This claim of the Old 
Testament — embodied in the Church’s recognition of its place in the canon 
of Scripture — demands the most careful and serious effort at real under- 
standing on our part. 





In der Aufgabe, zu einem griindlichen Verstandnis der Bibel anzuleiten, 
wird man heute, wo die Grundlagen des christlichen Weltverstandnisses 
weithin erschiittert sind and fiir den Neubau unserer Kultur alles von einer 
lebendigen Erneuerung ihres christlichen Fundaments abhangt, fiir jeden 


ernsthaften Beitrag sachkundiger Wissenschaftler dankbar sein. So kann 
auch das Buch von H. E. Fosdick: A Guide to Understanding the Bible darauf 
zahlen, mit grossem Interesse fiir seinen reichen Inhalt and dankbarer Aner- 
kennung seiner leicht verstandlichen Darstellung und Gedankenfiihrung 
aufgenommen zu werden. Die 6 Kapitel, in denen so zentrale Themata der 
biblischen Botschaft wie die Gotteswirklichkeit, die Wirklichkeit des Men- 
‘schen, die Beurteilung von Recht and Unrecht, der Sinn des Leidens, das Gut 
der Gottesgemeinschaft und die Unsterblichkeitshoffnung zur Behandlung 
kommen, zeugen nicht nur von einer guten Vertrautheit mit der Forschung 
des Alten und Neuen Testaments, sondern meistern den gewaltigen Stoff 
in sorgsamer Auswahl des Wichtigsten und meisterhafter Zusammenfiigung 
zu Ejinzelbildern, die sich dem Leser mit suggestiver Kraft aufdrangen. Wie 
stark der Verfasser selbst von seinem Stoff erfasst ist, wird iiberall spiirbar 
und zeigt sich nicht zum wenigsten in der oft packenden und mitreissenden 
Formulierung, die er seinen Erkenntnissen zu geben weiss. So stehen wir 
hier vor einer Popularisierung wissenschaftlicher Erkenntnisse von hohem 
Niveau, der man nur mit grosser Achtung begegnen kann. 

Dariiber hinaus aber nimmt dieses Buch unser Interesse noch in besonderer 
Weise in Anspruch, weil es uns die Erérterung einer Frage von prinzipieller 
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Bedeutung aufdrangt, namlich welche Rolle der Entwicklungsgedanke in der 
Erklarung der biblischen Dokumente zu spielen habe. Ist es doch der be- 
herrschende Leitgedanke des ganzen Werkes, dass durch die Kenntnis der 
historischen Entwicklung, von der jene Dokumente Zeugnis ablegen, ein 
Wesensverstandnis der biblischen Gedankenwelt erreicht werden kénne. 
Indem der Verfasser bei jedem seiner Hauptthemata eine Entwicklungslinie 
von den Anfangen bis zum letzten Ergebnis im Neuen Testament durchzieht, 
michte er die Schwierigkeiten der zeitlichen Entfernung wie der wechselnden 
geistigen und sittlichen Héhenlage der biblischen Berichte, die jedem ihrer 
Leser zu schaffen machen, beseitigen und den eigentlichen Sinn der biblischen 
Zeugnisse aufschliessen. 

Kein Zweifel, dass er damit in der geistigen Tradition der modernen bib- 
lischen Wissenschaft drinsteht und einen ihrer Lieblingsgedanken mit be- 
geisterter Hingabe und iiberzeugter Konsequenz auszuwerten sucht. Dass es 
ein zwar nicht selbst an der wissenschaftlichen Forschung beteiligter, wohl 
aber mit ihrer Methode und ihren Ergebnissen vertrauter Autor ist, der 
hier in zusammenfassendem Ueberblick iiber die beiden Gebiete des Alten und 
Neuen Testaments die Folgerungen aus der bisherigen wissenschaftlichen 
Arbeit zieht, gibt seinen Ergebnissen geradezu typischen Charakter. Aber 
wie, wenn er damit nur das Facit einer zu Ende gegangenen Periode wissen- 
schaftlicher Forschung ziehen wiirde, wahrend bereits eine neue Epoche 
biblischer Wissenschaft heraufzieht? In der Tat, wir kénnen uns des Ein- 
drucks nicht erwehren, dass hier gewissermassen ein Schlusstrich unter eine 
wissenschaftliche Gesamtanschauung und ihre Arbeitsmethode gesetzt wird, 
mit dem ihre Griésse wie ihre Grenze in gleicher Weise zutage tritt. Die 
folgenden Ausfiihrungen sollen versuchen, diesen Eindruck zu begriinden 
und zur Diskussion zu stellen. 

Es besteht gewiss kein Streit dariiber, dass in der Geschichte, von der die 
biblischen Urkunden Zeugnis ablegen, eine Entwicklung wahrzunehmen ist. 
Und ebensowenig ist es zweifelhaft, dass die Kenntnis dieser Entwicklung 
viele zunachst ratselhaft erscheinende Eigenheiten des biblischen Schrifttums 
verstandlich macht. Eine Einfiihrung in die innere Bewegtheit der israeliti- 
schen Geschichte, in deren Verlauf grosse neue Erkenntnisse zur Reife kom- 
men, kann darum dem Bibelleser nur niitzlich sein. Aber in zwei Richtungen 
hat sich unsere Einschatzung dieser Arbeit grundlegend geandert: Einmal 
sehen wir die Gefahr in hellerem Licht, die dem Unternehmen droht, eine 
kontinuierliche Entwicklungslinie in der Geschichte aufzuzeigen, namlich 
die Vergewaltigung der geschichtlichen Tatbestande von einer vorgefassten 
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Meinung aus, um sie dem erstrebten Ziel dienstbar zu machen. Sodann haben 
wir den Glauben daran verloren, dass man mit der Feststellung einer ge- 
schichtlichen Entwicklung iiberhaupt das Wesentliche einer Erscheinung der 
Geistesgeschichte erfassen kann. 

Was das erste betrifft, so soll nicht iibersehen werden, dass bei Fosdick 
eine sehr gesunde Selbstkritik am Werke ist, das Ueberborden einer kon- 
struierenden Phantasie einzudammen und auch fiir gegensdtzliche Strémungen 
ein offenes Auge zu behalten. So kann man grosse Stiicke dieses Buches mit 
lebhafter Zustimmung lesen, ohne durch die Einmengung fremder Gesichts- 
punkte gestért zu werden. Aber trotzdem ist mit Handen zu greifen, wie 
stark in der Gesamtanlage das konstruktive Element vorwaltet, das von 
ganz bestimmten Voraussetzungen her das Bild der Vergangenheit entwirf 
und ausgestaltet. So iibernimmt Fosdick den grundlegenden Fehler der 
Forschung in den letzten Generationen, die Anfangszeit der israelitischen 
Geschichte aus den rohesten Formen der Primitive aufsteigen zu lassen, um 
die Entwicklung vom Niederen zu Hoheren recht eindriicklich zeichnen zu 
kénnen. Nun sind in der israelitischen Geschichte ganz gewiss ebenso wie 
in der Geschichte jedes anderen Volkes Reste primitiven Denkens wahrzu- 
nehmen, und man hat ein volles Recht, darauf hinzuweisen, dass gerade die 
alteste Zeit sich durch starkeres Hervortreten solcher Elemente auszeichnet, 
wahrend die spateren Zeiten sie mehr oder weniger ausgestossen haben. 
So treten etwa heilige Baume, heilige Quellen, heilige Héhlen, die den dlteren 
Epochen wohlbekannt sind, in den spateren ganz zuriick; oder die Erkenntnis 
des Gotteswillens aus Naturvorgangen oder technischen Orakelapparaten 
raumt der unmittelbaren Erleuchtung des Menschengeistes durch Inspiration 
fast ganz den Platz. Der Fehler ist nur, dass man aus den in den biblischen 
Berichten verstreuten Zeichen primitiven Glaubens ein System zusammenfiigt, 
das angeblich allein geherrscht haben soll, wahrend man alle entgegenste- 
henden Instanzen, die auf ein héheres Geistesleben deuten, iibersieht oder 
als Eintragungen einer spateren Zeit in die alten Berichte eliminiert. 

So entsteht das sattsam bekannte Bild des ganz anthropomorph gedachten 
und an einem Ort lokalisierten Naturgottes, der als grausamer und blut- 
diirstiger Stammesgott im heiligen Fetisch oder Bild verehrt und mit Kinder- 
opfern besanftigt wird und, fiir dem Einzelnen unnahbar, nur um die Schicksale 
des Stammes sich kiimmert, den er als eifersiichtiger und launischer Despot 
durch seine Strafgerichte schreckt und zum Hass gegen die Fremden und 
greuelvoller Kriegfiihrung antreibt. Einem solchen Bild der Anfangszeit 
gegeniiber ist es natiirlich leicht, die folgenden Epochen als eine Héherent- 
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wicklung zu charakterisieren, durch die ein ganz anderes Gottesbild zur 
Herrschaft kam und Hand in Hand damit ein neues Verstandnis des Menschen 
und seiner Gemeinschaft mit Gott sich Geltung verschaffte. In Wirklichkeit 
aber ist jenes Bild nur dadurch méglich, dass die Quellenaussagen einseitig 
ausgewdhlt sind und weder die deutlichen Zeugnisse der grossen Erzahler, 
vor allem des Jahvisten, noch die Héhenlage des altesten Rechts beriicksich- 
tigt werden, die eine ganz andere Gotteserkenntnis voraussetzen. Das ist 
um so merkwiirdiger, als doch schon das grosse Werk von H. Gressmann 
iiber Mose, obwohl es noch stark unter der Herrschaft der alten Methode 
steht, ganz andere Aussagen iiber das Werk des grossen Volksfiihrers zu . 
machen wusste, und erst recht eine Arbeit wie die von P. Volz die starke 
Wandlung der alttestamentlichen Forschung in der Einschatzung der alt- 
israelitischen Zeit deutlich dokumentiert. 

Die Erleichterung des Geschichtsverstandnisses durch eine solche schema- 
tisierende Konstruktion der alten Geschichte ist denn auch nur eine scheinbare; 
tatsichlich entsteht dadurch eine grosse Erschwerung fiir die wirkliche 
Erklarung des Geschichtsverlaufs. Es will namlich nicht gelingen, fiir die 
vorausgesetzte radikale Wandlung des Gottesbildes in der Folgezeit so 
einzigartige Triebkrafte namhaft zu machen, dass diese wunderbare Veran- 
derung einleuchtend wiirde. Unméglich kann alles auf das Wirken der 
Propheten zuriickgefiihrt werden, da zugegebenermassen schon vor ihrem 
Auftreten der Glaube an den géttlichen Richter und Erléser und seine auf 
weltumspannende Ziele gerichtete Regierung in Israel herrschend geworden 
war. Das bekannte Schema der auf die Nomadenreligion folgenden Bauern- 
religion geniigt hier, abgesehen von seiner inneren Fragwiirdigkeit, in keiner 
Weise, nicht nur weil der kanaandische Synkretismus mehr zersetzende als 
aufwarts fiihrende Krafte enthielt, sondern weil man fiir eine religiédse Neu- 
schépfung nicht eine materielle Situationsinderung verantwortlich machen 
kann. Das Jahve nun ein Himmelsgott wurde, der seine Macht iiber die 
ganze bekannte Welt ausiiben konnte und auf dem Weg zum universalen 


Herrschertum war, dafiir findet sich kein durchschlagender Grund, und man 


muss auf uns unbekannte und in den biblischen Berichten nicht genannte 
Einfliisse verweisen (vgl. S. 19), ein nur wenig verhiilltes Eingestandnis, dass 
das Erklarungsmittel versagt hat. Hier racht es sich, dass der Bericht der 
Quellen iiber die Offenbarung und Bundschliessung am Sinai nicht ernst 
genommen wird und damit jeder feste Ausgangspunkt fiir die Entfaltung des 


t Mose und sein Werk (1932). 
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Gottesverhiltnisses in Israel fehlt. Letzlich bleibt also das Ratsel bestehen, 
das schon Wellhausen, der grosse Bahnbrecher der entwicklungsgeschichtlichen 
Auffassung, offen als solches bekannt hat: “Warum z. B. nicht Kamosch von 
Moab zum Gott der Gerechtigkeit und zum Schépfer Himmels und der Erde 


wurde, darauf kann man eine geniigende Antwort nicht geben.” Dass jeden- 
falls die Erhebung des alten Naturgottes zum Stammesgott durch Mose 
keinen Ersatz bieten kann, hat der bekannte Historiker Eduard Meyer sehr 
deutlich ausgesprochen, wenn er den viel zitierten Satz, mit dem man das 
Werk des Mose beschreiben will, ‘‘Jahve Israels Gott und Israel Jahves Volk’’, 
eine “inhaltsleere Phrase” nannte, die sich mutatis mutandis auch auf andere 
antike Volksreligionen anwenden lasse.? 

Wird von hier aus die gezeichnete Entwicklung bereits fiir ihr Anfangs- 
stadium recht fragwiirdig, so zeigen auch die folgenden Geschichtsepochen 
deutlich genug, wie wenig der Versuch, aus dem Entwicklungsgesetz den 
Geschichtsprozess begreiflich zu machen, der wirklichen Schwierigkeiten Herr 
werden kann. Das Gewicht, das auf den sozialen Konflikt als Faktor der re- 
ligidsen Auseinandersetzung fallt, kann ja die Gottesbotschaft der Propheten 
auch nicht annadhernd in ihrer eigentiimlichen Grésse erklaren, da die Ver- 
kiindigung des kommenden Gerichts weithin davon ganz unabhingig ist. 
Dass Gott von diesen Mannern mit einem unerreichten sozialen Ideal identi- 
fiziert worden ware (S. 25), kann, wenn es nicht ein lapsus calami ist, nur als 
groteskes Missverstindnis bezeichnet werden. Ist man doch heute mehr und 
mehr von der Unméglichkeit iiberzeugt, den Propheten iiberhaupt ein neues 
soziales Ideal zuzuschreiben. 

Ist hier zu viel eingetragen, so fehlen auf der anderen Seite wichtige Stiicke: 
Denn der Zorn und die unerbittliche Strenge Gottes, von denen die prophe- 


tische Botschaft so stark erfiillt ist, finden keine Wiirdigung; sie wiirden sich 


wohl auch allzu schwer in die aufsteigende Linie zum liebenden Gott einfiigen 


lassen. Und so bleibt denn auch die Hoffnung der Propheten auf das Wieder- 
erstehen des Tempels und die neue Herrlichkeit des Zion, die in so merkwiir- 
diger Spannung zu ihrer Gerichtsansage steht, unberiicksichtigt. Eine solche 
Beeintrachtigung des prophetischen Monotheismus und Universalismus lasst 
sich ja héchstens bei dem einen Hesekiel, der auch sonst als Vorlaufer des 
Judentums eine Sonderstellung einnimmt, der Entwicklungsreihe einordnen. 


Wo man den Tempel nur als Hindernis des von den Propheten gepredigten 


2 Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstimme (1906), S. 451°. 
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Universalismus ansehen kann, da wird natiirlich auch das Judentum nur 
als ein Riickfall in den schon iiberwundenen Partikularismus mit all den 
beschrankten Vorstellungen vom Stammesgott gelten kénnen, zu denen die 
doch auch vorhandenen und oft in merkwiirdig selbstandiger Formulierung 


ausgesprochenen Ueberzeugungen von der Herrschaft des Weltgottes (vgl. 
Jes 40 ff., Mal 1 11, Ps 93-99 u.s. w.) in unlésbarer Antinomie stehen. Der 
Riickzug auf die Widerspriiche, die sich zwischen den grossen Einsichten der 
geistigen Fiihrer und dem Gemeinglauben des Volkes auftun, wie man sie 
iiberall in den lebenden Religionen findet (S. 33), kann jedoch die Ratlosigkeit 
des Entwicklungsglaubens an dieser Stelle nur schlecht verdecken. Denn 
so gewiss sich Ausbriiche nationalistischen Geistes in dieser Spatzeit finden, 
so wird doch davon das eigentliche Problem nicht beriihrt, das in der Spannung 
zwischen der weltweiten Hoffnung und der am Zion orientierten Verwirk- 
lichung eines heiligen Volkes bei den gleichen Verkiindern wie Dtjesaja, 
Sacharja, Maleachi liegt. Es ist die Komplexitat des Bundes- und Erwah- 
lungsgedankens, die hier mit ganzer Macht hervorbricht, und es will uns als 
eine entscheidende Schwache des ganzen Werkes erscheinen, dass es diesem 
grundlegenden Faktum im Leben Israels nur beilaufig und am Rande Beach- 
tung schenkt und ihm selbst in einem so wichtigen Kapitel wie dem von der 
Gottesgemeinschaft keinen Platz einraumt. 

In der Tat diirfte hier der tiefere Grund fiir die unbefriedigende Verwertung 
der Quellen und das in sich widerspruchsvolle Bild der “Entwicklung’”’ liegen, 
denen wir bei dieser Studie begegnen. Es wird nicht nach der besonderen Art 
des Verhaltnisses Jahves zu seinem Volk gefragt, das nach dem Zeugnis des 
ganzen Alten Testaments in einer erwahlenden Tat Gottes begriindet ist, 
von der aus dann alles andere gesehen werden muss, sondern von einer be- 
stimmten Einschatzung gewisser religidser Grundbegriffe aus, die als unan- 
fechtbare Gegebcnheit gilt, sucht man in den bibischen Urkunden nach den 


“‘HGhenlinien,” 


auf denen es zur Herausgestaltung dieser Begriffe kommt. 
Da nun aber diese Begriffe durchaus nicht nur aus dem Neuen Testament 
stammen, sondern stark vom hellenistischen Gedankengut mitbestimmt sind, 
so ist es kein Wunder, dass sie im Alten, aber auch im Neuen Testament nur 
gebrochen in Erscheinung treten. Es entspricht dabei dem erwahnten Mangel 
der grundlegenden Fragestellung dem Alten Testament gegeniiber, dass auch 
die neutestamentliche Tatsache der Kirche als des vor den einzelnen Christen 
vorhandenen, géttlich gestifteten Organismus in eine zweckbestimmte 
Schépfung der “‘bekehrten Individuen” verwandelt wird, die der besseren 
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Erfiillung ihrer Aufgabe dient, indem sie die aufrichtende Erfahrung mensch- 
licher Bruderschaft vermittelt (S. 78 ff., 251). Gewiss braucht der Verfasser 
fiir das Verhaltnis von Individuum und Gesellschaft auch das Bild der zwei 
Brennpunkte einer Ellipse, durch das die einseitige Beschrankung auf den 
individuellen Lebenskreis fiir das christliche Denken abgelehnt wird (S. 81). 
Aber bestimmend bleibt doch der Einzelne, der in der Gemeinschaft allenfalls 
eine ihm gestellte Aufgabe erkennt, aber in den eigentlichen Grundlagen 
seines Lebens von ihr unabhangig bleibt. ‘‘Gott und die Seele’”’ bleibt darum 
das Stichwort dieser konsequent individualistischen Haltung (S. 229), die 
der alttestamentlichen Verkiindigung vom Volk Gottes nur insoweit Raum 
verstattet, als die christliche Gemeinde dadurch an ihre soziale Aufgabe 
erinnert and gemahnt wird. Von da aus wird auch die Ablehnung des Bitt- 
gebets und die Abwertung des Kultus und der Sakramente begreiflich, wie 
auch die Hoffnung auf einen neuen Himmel und eine neue Erde, in denen sich 
mit Christi Wiederkunft Gottes Reich vollendet, gerade als aktuelle Naher- 
wartung nur kritische Betrachtung findet. Diese Glaubensstellung, die aus 
der Glaubenswelt des Neuen Testaments sehr bewusst nur eine Auslese trifft 
und als verbindlich anerkennt, wirkt sich selbstverstandlich in der Betrachtung 
und Bewertung der alttestamentlichen Tatbestinde aus and ergibt ein 
“Prinzip der Auslese”, das weniger aus der wissenschaftlichen Betrachtung 
als aus den subjektiven Voraussetzungen des Betrachters stammt und die 
Zeichnung des ‘‘Héhenwegs”’ der alttestamentlichen Ideen ganz wesentlich 
bestimmt. Alle mit dem Gottesvolk in seinem empirischen Dasein und in 
seiner Verheissungsgestalt verbundenen Inhalte wie Opferdienst, Heiligung 
bestimmter Orte und Einrichtungen, Hochschitzung von Gesetzen und 
Ordnungen, einzigartige Stellung in der Vélkergeschichte, miissen hier von 
vornherein als geringwertig, wenn nicht als schadlich erscheinen gegeniiber 
den entscheidend wichtigen Inhalten des persénlichen Gottesverhaltnisses. 

Es soll nicht verkannt werden, dass der Verfasser sich dieser Gefahr immer 
wieder zu erwehren sucht, wie er ja auch in der Einleitung S. XIII f. die 
“modernization” als unzulassig abweist. So stésst man 6fters auf Stellen 
in denen er auch anderen Gesichtspunkten als den ihm urspriinglich nahe- 
liegenden Raum gibt. Aber aufs Ganze gesehen ist die Entwicklungslinie, 
durch die er die Bibel verstandlich zu machen sucht, so gewiss sie objektive 
Tatbestande verwertet, in ihrer entscheidenden Richtung subjektiv bestimmt 
und nicht der einfachen Tatsachlichkeit der biblischen Botschaft untergeord- 
net. Auf die Schau dieser ganzen Tatsichlichkeit und auf die Ergriindung 
ihres inneren Zusammenhangs und ihrer eigentiimlichen Strukturgesetze 
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aber sollte unseres Erachtens ein Fiihrer zum Verstandnis der Bibel ausge- 
richtet sein, um die persénliche Stellungnahme dazu dann dem Leser zu 
iiberlassen. 

Damit sind wir aber schon auf unser zweites, oben gedussertes Bedenken 
gegeniiber dieser grossangelegten Arbeit gestossen, namlich auf die Frage, 
ob mit dem Aufzeigen einer “Entwicklung” das Wesentliche einer Erscheinung 
der Geistesgeschichte erfasst werden kann. Wiederum stellen wir voran, 
dass es sich nicht darum handeln kann, die Tatsachlichkeit einer Entwicklung 
zu bestreiten oder den Wert ihrer Erkenntnis zu leugnen. Aber den optimisti- 
schen Glauben, mit der Ejinsicht in gewisse Entwicklungszusammenhange 
Wesen und Wert einer Erscheinung herausstellen zu kénnen, vermégen wir 
freilich nicht zu teilen. Der Grund dafiir liegt nicht nur in der notorischen 
Liickenhaftigkeit unserer Kenntnis von den Faktoren der geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung, durch die wir immer verleitet werden, an die Stelle des Unbe- 
kannten eine Konstruktion nach dem Vorbild analoger oder von uns fiir 
analog gehaltener Falle zu setzen und diese dann unvermerkt mit erwiesenen 
Tatsachen zu verwechseln. Dieser Mangel kénnte ja auch als ein Ansporn 
zu unermiidetem Weiterstreben nach dem hohen Ziel beniitzt werden und soll 
jedenfalls nicht zur Entmutigung entsagungsvoller und ihrer Grenzen bewuss- 
ter wissenschaftlicher Arbeit fiihren. 

Unsere Frage griindet sich vielmehr auf die Wahrnehmung, dass wir durch 
das Studium der Veranderungen, die sich an einer geschichtlichen Erscheinung 
vollziehen, noch nicht zu einem wirklichen Verstehen dieser Erscheinung 
ausgeriistet sind, und darauf kommt es doch.dem Verfasser unseres Buches 
schliesslich an. Hinter den ausseren wad inneren Verdnderungen verbirgt 
sich iiberall ein gepragtes Ganzes von eigentiimlicher Substanz und bestimm- 
ten Lebensgesetzen, das nicht mit seinen in fortwahrendem Fluss befindlichen 
Erscheinungen verwechselt werden darf; vielmehr wird man diese Erschei- 
nungen nur verstehen, wenn man das Ganze des Wesens erfasst, dessen 
Lebensdusserungen sich darin kund tun. Darum ist es fiir das Verstehen einer 
geistigen Grésse wesentlich, dass man ihre inneren Bildungsgesetze und 
Wesenskrafte kennt, aus denen sie sich immer neu in allem Wechsel der Zeit 
erhalt und durchsetzt. 

Fiir die Glaubenswelt der Bibel aber heisst das, dass man bei ihrer Erklarung 
nicht vorbeigehen darf an der in ihrem Zentrum stehenden Ueberzeugung 
von dem besonderen Verhaltnis Gottes zu seinem Volk, das sich in den Worten 
Bund und Erwahlung den ihm gemassen Ausdruck verschafft hat. Dieses 
Gottesverhaltnis aber ist begriindet und wird immer wieder bestimmt durch 
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besondere Gottestaten, die mit ordnender Macht in das Leben des Volkes 
eingreifen und Gehorsam fordern. Der Verkiindigung dieser Taten dienen die 
alttestamentlichen Urkunden, ihnen entnehmen sie die Autoritat, mit der 
sie ihre Botschaft an die Hérer ausrichten. Denn sie wissen, dass damit etwas 
Neues und unbedingt Verpflichtendes in die irdische Geschichte eingetreten 
ist, das sich nach allen Seiten durchsetzen und neue Verhiltnisse schaffen 
will. 

Sowie man auf diese Grundbestimmtheit der alttestamentlichen Glaubens- 
welt achtet, gewinnen alle ihre Aussagen den rechten Beziehungspunkt; sie 
sind dann freilich nicht mehr als Zeugnisse von verschiedenen Gottesauffas- 
sungen verwendbar, die aus den wechselnden Faktoren der Umwelt und der 
Geschichte entstehen und vergehen, sondern bilden Ausdrucksformen der 
einen Wahrheit, deren Licht sich in verschiedener Weise in dem Medium des 
Menschengeistes bricht und jeder Zeit wieder neue Aufgaben des Begreifens 
und Anwendens stellt. Sie tritt in der Anfangszeit in die Welt der Primitive 
und der nationalen Kulturreligionen ein, und die Spuren primitiver Vor- 
stellungen und Brduche aus jener Zeit sind als die Zeichen einer lebendigen 
Auseinandersetzung des Neuen mit dem Alten zu werten, da in Anziehung und 
Abstossung, in Sieg und Niederlage der Herrschaft des am Sinai offenbar 
gewordenen Gottes und damit dem Recht, der sittlichen Zucht, der Gefolg- 
schaftstreue und der Hingabe an hohere Ziele die Bahn gebrochen wird. Und 
so ist auch die Botschaft der Propheten primar von der Gewissheit eines neuen 
Einbruchs der Gotteswirklichkeit bestimmt, die durch das Gericht hindurch 
zur Erlésung und Vollendung des Bundes schreitet. Alle Versuche, sie als 
die genialen Denker zu verstehen, die ein neues religidses oder soziales Ideal 
aufstellen oder einen neuen Gottesbegriff entwickeln, machen aus ihrer 
Verkiindigung des Entscheidung fordernden, praktisch gerichteten Gottes- 
willens eine Lehre, eine Idee und aus dem von ihnen geschauten Zusammen- 
prall der Gotteswelt mit der irdischen Welt ein religidses oder moralisches 
System, das in der Abstraktion des sittlichen Monotheismus gipfelt. Kein 
Wunder, dass dann eine restlose Einfiigung ihrer Predigt in dieses System nicht 


gelingen will und entweder ihre Inkonsquenz oder die Eintragungen spaterer 
Bewunderer fiir diese Unstimmigkeiten verantwortlich gemacht werden 
miissen. 


Wenn das Judentum schliesslich die ‘“‘logische Folgerung’’ (S. 70) aus der 
prophetischen Tradition: ‘Religion als freie, individuelle Wahl ohne Riick- 
sicht auf Rasse oder Nation’’ nicht gezogen hat, so wird man im Blick auf das 
eigentliche Zentrum des Alten Testaments wohl fragen miissen, ob die Deutung 
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des Erwahlungsgedankens im Judentum, so gewiss sie die neutestamentliche 
Blickweite verinissen lasst, nicht vielleicht doch die treuere Fortsetzung der 
prophetischen Tradition in ihrem Ausgleich mit der priesterlichen darstellt, 
als ein hemmungsloser religidser Individualismus es verméchte, weil es auch 
den Propheten immer wieder um das heilige Volk geht, durch das Gottes 
Herrschaft weltweite Auswirkung gewinnen soll. Es diirfte jedenfalls etwas 
zu einfach sein, mit dem rassischen, nationalen und religiésen Partikularismus 
das Wesen des Judentums bestimmen zu wollen. Es miisste doch vorher 
versucht werden, den Sinn dieses Partikularismus, der sich in so merkwiir- 
diger Weise mit den schénsten Zeugnissen des Universalismus zusammen- 
findet, im Zusammenhang mit der Erwahlung klar zu legen. Dann wird man 
auch den besonderen neutestamentlichen Heilsuniversalismus nicht mehr 
als die logische Konsequenz aus alttestamentlichen Pramissen erklaren zu 
kénnen meinen, sondern in der géttlichen Offenbarungstat in Christus die 
ganz neue und unerhérte Heilsverwirklichung erkennen, durch die allein 
der neue Aspekt des weltumspannenden Gottesreiches in der glaubigen 
Gemeinde erfasst und zur Herrschaft gebracht werden konnte. 

Gewiss ist damit das Alte Testament nicht mehr so einfach von gewissen 
allgemeinverstandlichen Voraussetzungca des modernen Denkens aus zu 
begreifen und als Unterstufe in eine beirz Héhepunkt des Neuen Testaments 
endigende Entwicklungslinie einzuordnen, sondern verlangt ein Eingehen auf 
die ihm allein eignende Dialektik gittlicher Selbstmitteilung. Aber es lasst 
sich nun auch nicht als das bis auf wenige bemerkenswerte Héhepunkte 
erledigte Dokument einer iiberwundenen Entwicklungsstufe beiseite legen, 
sondern wird in seinem Anspruch auf normgebende Autoritat, wie sie der von 
der Kirche aufgestellte Kanon der ‘‘Heiligen Schrift’’ in vielleicht unzulang- 
icher, aber jedenfalls uniiberhérbarer Weise zur Geltung bringen will, ganz 
neu verstanden und ernst genommen werden. 


WALTHER EICHRODT 


The Apocryphal Literature: a Brief Introduction, by Charles Cutler Torrey. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1945. Pp. x+152. $3.00. 


We have long needed a convenient Introduction to the literature which 
Professor Torrey surveys in this volume, and we owe the author a debt of 
gratitude for the work which he has offered to supply the need. For here he 
treats briefly of all the post-Biblical Jewish literature commonly referred to 
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” 


as “Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha.”” While the simpler title he uses is not 
free from objection, the same could be said of any single title that could be 
suggested, and the usual cumbrous title is anything but satisfactory. 

The first part of the book deals mainly with the attitude of the Church 
towards that part of this literature which Protestant writers usually call 


“The Apocrypha,” and Catholic writers ‘‘Deuterocanonical books.” Here 
Torrey gives a short historical survey of the measure of recognition accorded 
to these books by various writers and by ecclesiastical councils, and the 
controversies that have raged as to the measure of their ‘canonicity’. He 
assembles much useful material, showing that Catholic opinion, prior to the 
Council of Trent, was by no means agreed as to the place that should be 
accorded them, while the Protestant churches have never been agreed on this, 
A number of other names might have been added to the tale of pre-Reforma- 
tion writers who were doubtful of these books, and something might usefully 
have been said about the small minority of Catholic writers of more recent 
date, who have continued to express doubts about them, despite the Tridentine 
decree.* 

The second part of the book consists of the special introductions to each 
of the separate books of the whole collection. Here the author treats first 
of the books ordinarily included in ‘‘The Apocrypha,” and then of those 
commonly classed as ‘‘Pseudepigrapha.”’ In each case he gives a short account 
of the book, an estimate of its date and original language, and notes on any 
special problems connected with it. The Slavonic Book of Enoch is given a 
short footnote of five lines, in which it is dismissed as not certainly Jewish 
or early; the Letter of Aristeas is ignored; and the Zadokite Work gets a 
passing reference, in which it is assigned to the first century A.D. On the 
other hand, the Lives of the Prophets, and the Testament of Job, not usually 
included in the works that deal with ‘Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha’, are 


here given full recognition as belonging to this literature. 
The book is marked by both the qualities and the defects of Professor 
Torrey, and though something must be said about the defects, it may be said 


at once that the qualities far outweigh the defects. All scholars will welcome 
a handbook by this distinguished and always stimulating master, embodying 
the fruits of many years of study, and resting on his wide learning. At the 
same time, this is not quite the suitable Introduction to put into the hands of 
students who have not already a good background of knowledge of the litera- 


* Cf. L. Dennefeld, Introduction a l’Ancien Testament, 1935, pp. 214 f. 
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ture it deals with. For it is too largely a compendium of Professor Torrey’s 
views, and there is often nothing to indicate to the reader how far those 
views are his alone, or how far they are shared by most writers in this field. 
Thus, while Torrey is probably right in doubting whether the Slavonic Book 
of Enoch is early,? no reasons for its dismissal are offered. Yet since this work 
is commonly dealt with as a separate work belonging to this class and of early 
date, something more than a bare verdict against it was called for. Similarly, 
in a number of other cases where Professor Torrey offers views which are not 
commonly shared, other views are either completely ignored, or given the most 
casual mention. The reasons he gives for dating the book of Jubilees in the 
last half century before the Christian era are mainly that Beliar anc! Mastéma 
figure here and in certain other works which Torrey assigns to a late date. 
This does not seem to be very adequate, and the reader might have been 
informed of the reasons that lead many scholars to date the work at various 
points in the second century B. C., and the reasons for their rejection. More- 
over, when a scholar of Albright’s eminence assigns the book to an even earlier 
date, the student is entitled to be told this, and not left with the impression 
that there is only one view to consider. It is just this feature which suggests 
that Torrey’s book is not written for the student, but for that very small 
body of specialists in the field of Apocrypha who may be expected to be 
acquainted with other views. Its value for specialists would not have been 
destroyed if it had had the other class of reader also in mind. 

Not always do Torrey’s arguments seem to be cogent. For while, as has 
been said, the book of Jubilees is dated by reference to certain other works, 
we find that one of these other works is dated by reference to Jubilees. Thus 
Jubilees is said to be late because it refers to Beliar and Mastéma, who figure 
in the late Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, while we are told that the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs must be late because they show de- 
pendence on the late book of Jubilees. 

Again, in dealing with the book of Baruch, Torrey assigns its first half to 
a date subsequent to 164 B. C., on the ground of “its unquestioned depen- 
dence on the book of Daniel, not only in the prayer based on chapter 9 but 
also in the references to Belshazzar the son of Nebuchadnezzar (as in Daniel, 
chap. 5).” It is not easy to see the force of the latter part of this sentence, 
since Torrey dates the said chapter of Daniel circa 245 B. C. 


2 Cf. Journal of Theological Studies, xx, 1919, p. 252; xxii, 1921, pp. 161 ff.; 
xxiii, 1922, pp. 49 ff.; Harvard Theological Review, xvi, 1923, pp. 397 f.; 
Proceedings of the British Academy, xvii, 1931, pp. 442 f. 
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His reference to the Aramaic verse, Jer 10 11, makes strange reading. For 
Torrey assigns the Epistle of Jeremiah to a date near the beginning of the 
second century B.C. He then conjectures that ‘the Aramaic verse (10 11) 
in the book of Jeremiah ....was originally Hebrew, but the change to 
Aramaic was authorized after the publication of the Epistle, in order to give 
to the latter a certain presumption of authenticity.’ It is highly improbable 
that anyone in the second century B.C. or later would have written the 
particular kind of Aramaic found in this verse. A writer familiar with the 
Aramaic sections of the book of Ezra might have given an archaic flavour to 
his Aramaic by the suffix of /¢hém, but the combination of ’argé@ and ’ar‘é in 
the same verse is hardly likely to have been made by a late writer. For this 
we have evidence in the fifth century papyri from Egypt, but no Biblical 
precedents, either in Ezra or in Daniel, and if the assumed late translator 
knew that the older form was ’argé, he might have been expected to use it 
both times. He would at the same time have given greater verisimilitude to 
his archaic Aramaic. 

At the beginning of Part II of the book, a list of standard works dealing 
with the whole field is given. Here, inter alia, Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
the Encyclopaedia Biblica, and the Jewish Encyclopedia, are mentioned, but 
more recent works, such as Pirot’s Supplément au Dictionnaire de la Bible 
are unmentioned. It is also surprising that neither here nor anywhere else 
is there any reference to two works of Oesterley’s, dealing with the “‘Apo- 
crypha’’— in the usual sense, more restricted than Torrey’s — viz., The 
Books of the Apocrypha: their Origin, Teaching and Contents. 1914, and An 
Introduction to the Books of the Apocrypha, 1935. 

At the end of each section in Part II, a further brief bibliography is given. 
Here there is reference to some recent works and articles of which Torrey 
approves, but otherwise recent work finds scanty mention, and even standard 
older works, like Smend’s edition of Ben Sira, are unnoted. It is further sur- 
prising to find that while the Hebrew fragments of Ben Sira, found at the end 
of last century, and the editions of them that were published soon after their 
discovery, are mentioned, there is no mention of the fragment found more 
recently, and published by Marcus.3 

The book is excellently printed, and very few printer’s errors have been 
noted. On p. 53, it appears to be by a slip that First Esdras is assigned to 


3 Cf. Jewish Quarterly Review, xxi, 1930-31, pp. 223 ff. 
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“the early 3d century B. C.,” since on the same page it is said to contain a 
reference to the part of Daniel which Torrey assigns to circa 245 B. C. 

It would be unfitting to end this review on a note of criticism, since, as has 
been said, the qualities of Torrey’s work far outweigh its defects. To have the 
judgements of a master, even though they are not always supported by the 
grounds on which they rest, is of value, and no subsequent worker in this 
field wili ignore this book, but will find his task made easier by it. The re- 
viewer remembers the impression of vigour and freshness that Torrey’s 
early works, The Composition and Historical Value of Ezra-Nehemiah and 
Ezra Studies, made upon him, and he is glad to find that nearly half a century 
after the former of these was published, something of the same vigour and 
freshness marks the present study. 


H. H. Row.ey 


The Hebrew-Arabic Dictionary of the Bible known as Kitab Jami‘ al-Alfaz 
(Agrin) of David ben Abraham al-Fasi the Karaite (Tenth Century), edited from 
manuscripts in the State Public Library in Leningrad and in the Bodleian 
Library in Oxford by Solomon L. Skoss... Volume II: vu-n. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1945. (Yale Oriental Series. Researches, Volume XX1). 
Pp. clx+756. 8°. 


The appearance of this bulky volume of over 900 pages places in the hands 
of the Karaitologist, the Hebraist, and the Biblical scholar the full text of the 
monumental dictionary of al-Fasi, of which the first volume appeared in 1936. 
The present second volume includes also the all-important indices: 1) of 
Biblical (and Rabbinic) quotations — indispensable for the use of the dic- 
tionary as a running commentary on the Old Testament; 2) of the Arabic, 
Hebrew, and Aramaic grammatical and Masoretic termini technict; and 3) of 
Arabic and Hebrew names, terms, and topics. At the risk of seeming to be 
captious one is inclined to wish there might have been also a detailed English 
subject-index, for such classical works by the major authors of the golden age 
(9th—-11th centuries) of Karaite literature invariably contain, in addition to the 
exhaustive treatment of their main subject, also a mine of miscellaneous 
information of historical, scientific, and culture-historical nature. To be sure, 
the inclusion of such an index would have weighed down still further an already 
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thick volume, and would have delayed its appearance as well; these same 
considerations have likewise impelled Professor Skoss to omit the extensive 
glossary of Judaeo-Arabic words and usages, but we are assured by him that 
it is now in preparation and will eventually appear in a separate volume. 
Students of Judaeo-Arabic literature who are daily confronted with the serious 
dearth of lexicographical and grammatical auxiliaries in their field will need 
no urging to offer a fervent prayer that Dr. Skoss may find it possible to 
complete this final stage of his great labor in the shortest possible time. 

In re-examining the now complete text of the work, the essential traits of 
al-Fasi’s personality stand out more clearly than ever before: his vast erudition 
in the Old Testament, the Targumim, the Masorah, and the Rabbinic litera- 
ture; his keen awareness of the close kinship of the Hebrew, the Arabic, and 
the “‘Syrian’’ (i. e., Aramaic) languages (the fact that in this aspect he had a 
predecessor in Judah ibn Quraysh, a Rabbanite scholar, in no way detracts 
from al-Fasi’s stature); his discriminating mastery of the grammatical and 
lexicographical procedures so minutely developed by the contemporary Arab 
philologians; and last but not least, his fully developed terminology and his 
basic (though naturally antiquated) theory of roots with one, two, three, and 
more-than-three radical letters. His position as a Karaite pioneer in Hebrew 
grammar and lexicography is thus unshakably assured; and so is also his 
standing as the third Hebrew lexicographer after the two great Rabbanite 
savants, the Gaon Sa‘adiah, of whose dictionary (built on an entirely different 
plan) only small fragments have so far been discovered, and Judah ibn Qu- 
raysh, whose dictionary has long been lost altogether. 

As in the first volume, the quality of Dr. Skoss’s editorial work is of the 
highest order. The text is printed in the same large and clear type and the 
critical apparatus is of the same generous proportions, combining conciseness 
with amply sufficient detail. Of typographical errors the percentage is ex- 
ceedingly small for a work of such magnitude and such abundance of necessary 
number-references — I have noticed only two or three minor misprints in the 
English prefatory matter. 

It is impossible within the limits of a short review even to hint at the 
profit which the Biblical scholar and the historian of Old Testament exegesis 


might derive from a careful perusal of al-Fasi’s thesaurus, both in the way of 


interpretation of obscure and difficult Biblical words and phrases, and in such 
subsidiary matters as the identification of Biblical place-names. It is sufficient 
to say that reference to al-Fasi’s work will in most cases well repay the 
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time spent on it, and in many instances will furnish a stimulating hint or 
thought. 

It is the peculiar misfortune (one is tempted to say, curse) of Karaite studies, 
in their present embryonic and neglected stage of development, that the 
publication of every important early document of Karaite literature invariably 
brings with it, along with joy at the enrichment of our knowledge, also a 
clearer realization of how much more of this knowledge is still out of our 
reach. This is true of Dr. Skoss’s text of al-Fasi as well, for it represents only 
the shorter version of the work. Of the longer version, undoubtedly the 
earlier of the two, only fragments have so far been recovered, and Dr. Skoss 
has generously drawn upon them in his critical apparatus, and has included 
a few complete samples in his introduction. Short as they are, these samples 
show clearly how much additional matter was incorporated in the longer 
version, particularly in the second half of the work where the shorter version, 
as Dr. Skoss rightly notes, becomes progressively more and more concise, 
as if the author had been growing weary of the task or apprehensive lest his 
abridgment might overstep the limits he had set for it. Moreover, we can 
at present gain only a hazy notion of al-Fasi’s Rabbanite sources and of his 


Karaite predecessors — unfortunately he shares with his Karaite contempora- 


ries their extreme reluctance to mention names if they can possibly avoid it. 
That he had predecessors among the scholars of his own sect seems fairly 
certain. While he presumably used the works of his two Rabbanite confréres, 
Sa‘adiah and Ibn Quraysh, his grammatical and lexicographical principles 
were not entirely identical with theirs, and it is difficult to believe that such a 
finished product as al-Fasi’s method was wholly his own invention. Bits of 
grammatical and lexicographical material are, to be sure, scattered in the 
theological and exegetical works of Karaite divines of the 9th and 10th cen- 
turies, but no extensive Karaite work devoted entirely to Hebrew grammar or 
lexicography prior to al-Fasi (i. e., prior to the second half of the 10th century) 
is traceable at present. One can only hope that further study of the vast 
Karaite manuscript hoard at Leningrad, and further discoveries of manu- 
script material elsewhere, will some day yield new light in this direction, and 
thereby illuminate also the whole obscure problem of the origin of Hebrew 
philology and of the influence upon it, direct or indirect, of the contemporary 
Arab grammatical and lexicographical science. 


LEon NEMOY 
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La composition du livre de Job, par Joh. Lindblom. Bulletin of the Royal 
Society of Letters of Lund 1944-1945, III. Lund, Gleerups, 1945. Pp. 95. 


Following the publication of his Swedish book on Job in 1940, Joh. Lind- 
blom, now Rector of the University at Lund, has issued his treatise in French, 
doubtless in order to present his views to an international audience. Those 
familiar with the great restraint he showed in his German treatises on the 
Minor Prophets, could not expect anything less than a sober and methodical 
examination of the book of Job. This reviewer, who has himself written on 
the subject, asks himself the anxious question as to why phenomena can be 
so variously appraised by different minds. This causes a re-examination of 
positions, and that is doubtless a good thing. If he is not convinced it be- 
hooves him to say so and to maintain, if he can, the superiority of his own 
view-point. 

Since my book on Job (The Book of the Ways of God. S. P. C. K. and 
Scribners, 1939) was not reviewed in the JBL owing to the regrettable cir- 
cumstance that the publishers sent out review copies without consulting the 
author, I welcome this occasion to present some of my views in connection 
with Lindblom’s discussion. 

One point I should like to stress in advance. Much depends on how ready 
one is to open one’s mind to the possibility of a complicated history in the 
case of the book of Job. Biblical scholars who practice atomistic dissection 
of historical and prophetic books, tend to argue for the essential unity of the 
Book of Job. They do not take the individual units of material at their face 
value but practise harmonistics which they would entirely condemn when 
dealing with other kinds of O. T. literature. The lingering fondness for 
individual ‘‘genius” is in the background of their minds. It is necessary to 
divest oneself of such preconceived ideas and be prepared to follow the indica- 
tions of the material, in whatever direction they may lead. Certain kinds of 
literature grow and are metamorphosed through the action of many minds 
over a period of time. I have discussed this on pp. 216 f. of my book. Job 
was obviously a popular book, at least in those circles strongly affected by the 
international wisdom movement. “Of making many books” there was no 
end among them (Eccl 12 12), and much of this activity no doubt consisted 
of remaking and re-editing previous books. We must therefore be prepared 
for the possibility that Job may be the work of many hands and the final 
result of the combination of various books or sections of books devoted to this 
stimulating figure. 
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Let us now take up Lindblom’s views. The Prologue and Epilogue must 
first claim our attention because Lindblom here shows the greatest originality. 
He traces this material back to an Edomite tale, even hazarding a reconstruc- 
tion of it, and points out what he considers to be the Israelitic accretions. 
This hypothetical Edomite tale told the story of Job, recounting the calamities 
that befell him, his constancy, and the visit of the three friends who came to 
comfort him. The friends (see 42 7) must have blamed the god of Job for 
mistreating him, while Job defended his god. The deity in visible form 
praised Job and reprimanded the friends; the latter brought expiatory sacri- 
fices. The story ended with an account of Job’s restoration and a praise of 
his daughters. Into this traditional tale, the Israelite story teller, besides 
changing Job’s god to Yahweh, supposedly introduced such elements as the 
figure of Satan, the illness of Job, the'episode of Job’s wife, the intercession 
of Job on behalf of his friends, the visits of his brothers and sisters, the repast 
of Job, and the presents he received. 

This alleged Edomite folk tale, in my opinion, cannot stand the test of 
folkloristic criticism. The introduction of three personages of importance to 
speak disrespectfully about a deity is not at all in the style of a folk tale. 
Such a cast of dramatis personae is out of proportion to the few identical 


remarks of these characters. Whoever composed this tale was setting the 
stage for an extended series of speeches. Lindblom would grant that these 
speeches of the friends were sceptical (as 42 7 indicates). The present dialogue 
therefore does not fit the prose narrative, and must have replaced an earlier 


one. 

Lindblom seemingly upholds the unity of prologue and epilogue by means 
of his separation of the original Edomite substratum from the Israelite accre- 
tions. Let us test this at a few points. He rightly sees that there is a basic 
parallelism between Job’s wife, inciting Job against his god, and the friends’ 
irreverent utterances: consequently the wife (by the way a better folk tale 
figure!) had no place in the original Edomite story! I draw a very different 
conclusion from the same phenomenon, viz. that 2 11-13; 42 7-9 have no 
integral connection with 1 1—2 10. The separation of the latter section from 
the rest is supported by other evidence. This piece is scarcely a folk tale. 
I have called it ‘Homeric’ for its imagination, and have sought to show how 
it has been buiit up artistically in five scenes, but requires two further scenes 
(now lost) for its completion — scenes in which Satan was discomfited and 
Job rewarded. I hold that the tale was amputated when it was prefixed to 
the book, thus necessitating an abridgment of the parallel introduction, of 
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which only 2 11-13 remain. An author capable of producing such a tale as 
1 1—2 10 must have been able to finish it; or would he cut loose from it (as 
many exegetes have thought) to move on a different plane in the rest of the 
book? That the tellers of such stories knew well how to bind the beginning 
and the end together according to the requirements of their material, can be 
seen from such a tale as the Babylonian flood-story. At the beginning it 
describes how the gods under Enlil’s lead had decided to bring about a flood 
and how Ea, who was at heart opposed, gave away the plan. The tale does 
not allow that matter to be forgotten or to peter out; at the end Enlil is re- 
buked by Ea and brought to his senses. The end thus reverts to the begin- 
ning, and this must have been the case with 1 1—2 10, which I consider older 
than the rest of the book. Had the authors of the other parts known it, they 
could not have completely ignored this explanation of Job’s sufferings. Fur- 
thermore the localization of Uz presupposed here differs from the locale pre- 
supposed in 2 11-13: in the one case Hauran, in the other case Edom. For all 
these matters I must refer to my book. 

Lindblom’s theory that the epilogue contains Hebrew accretions is likewise 
incapable of explaining the phenomena. Why should Job’s intercession for 
his friends be an alteration of the alleged Edomite folk-tale, in which the 
friends brought their own sacrifices? In the second place, 42 10-17 is entirely 
separate from 42 7-9 (and 2 11-13), as from 1 1—2 10, if I am correct. The 
visit of friends and relatives is basically parallel to 2 11-13, (cf. the parallelism 
of 2 9-10 with the situation presupposed by 42 7, as pointed out above). 
In 42 10-17 we have popular materials (plus some redactional statements) and 
the names of Job’s children are those of the children to whom the old tale of 
ch. 1 had alluded. These items are odds and ends of the Job traditions, put 
here by a redactor. My analysis of prologue and epilogue seems to me more 
reasonable than that of Lindblom. 

With respect to the dialogue Lindblom moves along more or less established 
lines. In ch. 19 he argues for the ante-mortem vindication, changing v. 268 to 
read mé‘dri niqgaf kazdt. He reconstructs the third cycle of speeches. The 
third speech of Bildad is enriched with 26 5-14 and the missing third speech 
of Zophar restored by putting 27 13-23 into his mouth. The ninth discourse of 
Job is restricted to 26 1-4 and 27 2-10. Since I regard such a transfer of ma- 
terials as a dubious pastime, I attach little value to such restorations of the 
dialogue. 

One basic difference between Lindblom’s views and my own is his failure 


to notice the skeptical material, which I regard as contrasting sharply with 
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Job’s self-portrayal in 3-19. This material appears in 21 27-24; and one can 
see from 24 1 and 25 that such a section must have been removed from ch. 24. 
The heavy artillery of ch. 38 is exclusively directed at this scepticism, also 
put directly into Job’s mouth in 26 5-14 and in Ch. 28. Without this skepti- 
cism there is no need for reproving Job as 38 f. does, or of tampering with his 
own words. Nothing that he has said in 3-19 differs greatly from the lamen- 
tations of Psalmists who affirm their innocence and pray for vindication. 
The Egyptian “Complaint of the Peasant” gives us a parallel situation on 
a purely human and physical plane. It was the addition of skeptical material, 
I hold, that led to the mutilation of the dialogue and to the accretion of 
counteracting elements. 

I am surprised that Lindblom gives no weight to the divergent formulae 
in 271 and 291, which plainly introduce supplementary materials which I 
call “the Independent Discourses of Job.” Nor is he struck by the difference 
existing between 29-31 (with the exception of 31 35-37, which reverts in tone 
and spirit to ch. 19) and 3-19: I infer that 29-31 are originally parallel to 
Job’s utterances in 3-19. There may well have been a book of Job-discourses 
(without debate), more similar to the ‘Complaint of the Peasant,” from which 
this section could have been taken. The old postscript of ch. 31 suggests 
the existence of such a work. 

Lindblom agrees that the Elihu speeches are secondary; in the Speeches of 
Yahweh he concedes that the Behemoth-Leviathan section 40 15—41 26 is 
secondary and even argues that 40 6-14 were added by one who did not under- 
stand the point of the preceding nature-poems. By contrast I consider 
40 6-14 as the probable nucleus of the whole section, because here we have 
a polemic against specific critical arguments of God. That the second sub- 
mission of Job has been set up artificially, is a point on which I find myself 
in agreement with Lindblom. 

The author holds that the problem of the book is not that of the origin 
of suffering in the world in general, but rather that of the nature of God, — 
how to reconcile the injustices of the world with the divine justice. The 
reply of the ancient author is: God is just, he acts according to the law of 
retribution; but events occur in human life that make it seem as if the justice 
of God were suppressed. In such cases one ought not to accuse God of injus- 
tice or doubt his justice, but rather wait, humble oneself, and submit before 
the incomprehensible, holding fast to the hope that the justice of God will 
triumph in the end. In other words the author wished to defend the justice 
and maintain the glory of God. But Lindblom himself concedes that every- 
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thing depends on how one views the composition of the book and is here 
giving what seems to me the purpose of the final editor. In my book I was 
not averse to regaining the ground seemingly lost in the critical analysis. 
The final product of the literary process has a dignity and right of its own, 
and its quality and spirit should be investigated and described. 

It goes without saying that anyone engaged in a specialized study of Job 
will find many worth-while remarks and comments in Lindbom’s treatise. 


Emit G. KRAELING 


Gafat Documents — Records of a South-Ethiopic Language, by Wolf Leslau 
(American Oriental Series, Vol. 28). New Haven, American Oriental Society, 
1945. Pp. 188, $3.50. 


Gafat is a South-Ethiopic language, which was spoken in the province of 
Gafat, south-west of Gojjam and north-west of Addis Ababa; this tongue is 
now almost extinct as a spoken vernacular. Leslau divides the Ethiopic 
languages into North-Ethiopic (Ge‘ez, Tigré, and Tigrifia) and South-Ethiopic 


(1. Amharic-Occidental Guragué and 2. Harrari-Oriental Guragué); he clas- 
sifies Gafat under the second subdivision of South-Ethiopic. 


Part I is devoted to grammar, under which phonology, morphology, and 
syntax receive adequate treatment. There is included at the end of the book 
an excellent comparative vocabulary, which cites many cognates with the 
Gafat words. Both the grammar and the vocabulary make the book a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the Ethiopic group of Semitic languages. 
The Bibliography and the Introduction put the student on the track of good 
works in the field, but one misses J. Baetman’s Dictionnaire Amarigna-Fran- 
¢ais, Dire-Daoua (Ethiopie), Imprimerie Saint Lazare, 1929. 

Reader of this journal will probably find their main interest in Part II, 
which contains the Gafat text of the Song of Songs. On pages 102-109 we 
find a photographic reproduction of the manuscript; on pages 110-138 the 
text appears in transliteration with an interlinear translation. A free rendering 
is given at the foot of these pages together with various notes. 

The text is that of Ms. 33 of the Ethiopic collection in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford; among other versions this manuscript contains aiso a translation 
into Amharic. For critical studies it is unfortunate that Leslau has not 
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included the Amharic text in this volume, since he maintains that the Gafat 
version is a translation of the Amharic text. The only Amharic text at the 
disposal of the reviewer is that of the British and Foreign Bible Society (1933), 
which does not help in this study. For critical work on the Gafat version the 
Masoretic text must be definitely eliminated. The studies of the Old Ethiopic 
text of I and II Kings by the reviewer and his pupil Dr. Donald M. Davies 
have shown that for these two books the Ethiopic text was based upon the 
Old Greek and later revised under the influence of the Lucianic recension. 
If we accept Leslau’s claim that the Amharic text is the source of our Gafat 
translation, we have the sequence: Greek, Ethiopic, Amharic, Gafat. Even 
though this version has such a long history, the ultimate Greek source still 
shines through this text, which is thus thrice removed from the Greek. 

Unfortunately Leslau did not have access to the Ethiopic version of the 
Song of Songs (p. 101). The text used by the reviewer is that of the Ethiopic 
Bible, Asmara (1915-1934), which although not a critical edition, sheds light 
upon numerous passages. In 2 7 there is a definite influence from the Ethiopic 
version, where the subject is love; this will eliminate the suggestion made in 
the footnote that Gud is referred to. The source of that Gafat reading ob- 
viously is Ethiopic: ‘when love rises up and raises all the dead.” In 2 16; 
45; 61 (2) Leslau thinks that the translator confused Hebrew ny with ax. 
The reading “‘seen” in Gafat rather goes back to Ethiopic, where often, 
especially in late manuscripts, ‘ayin and ’aleph are confused in writing. In 
48 “from the sky” for ‘“Senir and Hermon” is not to be explained as ony 
read in error for 1°30; it is probably due in the first place to a free translation. 
In 4 12 garden 2° for Masoretic )) is as old as the Septuagint, and so no longer 
has anything to do with the Hebrew. In 5 1 “‘they ate, they were satiated, .... 
they drank, indeed they were drunk’”’ is derived from the Ethiopic. In 6 7 (8) 
“they were watched” for ‘“‘concubines” in the Masoretic text and in the 
Septuagint can be explained from Ethiopic ‘agaba (guard, watch, keep); the 
word for concubine is derived from this root and is spelled the same as the 
passive participle. In 6 9 (10) Gafat has the order: ‘sun... moon’”’ as in the 
Ethiopic; this is the reverse of what is found in the Masoretic text and the 
Septuagint. In 71 “(from) far” is a plus derived from the Ethiopic version, 
which is not in the Septuagint. In 8 8 the plural verb in ‘“‘when they spoke”’ 
is also found in the Ethiopic. These examples will suffice to show how much 
the Ethiopic version contributed to the Gafat. 

It is to be hoped that Leslau may some time publish the Amharic text of 
this manuscript with a literal translation. That would aid us in determining 
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the exact position of the Gafat version. At any rate it is clear that the Gafat 
translator never used the Hebrew text and that all references to the Hebrew 


in this work are beside the point. How much was lost in passing from Ethiopic 


through Amharic cannot be determined unless we have the Amharic and the 
Gafat texts side by side. 


Henry S. GEHMAN 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


LECTURES ON THE RELIGION AND CULTURE 
OF ANCIENT EGYPT 


The Committee on the History of Religions of the American Council of 
Learned Societies will sponsor a series of five illustrated lectures on The 
Religion and Culture of Ancient Egypt, by Professor Henri Frankfort, of the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. The lectures will be delivered 
during the period, October 1946—April 1947, and will be concerned with the 
following subjects. (1) The Egyptian Gods: a Problem of Polytheism; 
(2) The Egyptian State: an Element in the Created Order; (3) The Egyptian 
Way of Life: the Paradox of Pragmatism Preoccupied with Death; (4) The 
Egyptian Hope: Immortality through the Grave; (5) The Egyptian Testi- 
mony: Daring and Resignation in Literature and Art. 

Inquiries as to the availability of the lectures, in complete or partial series, 
may be addressed to any member of the Committee or to the Executive Offices 
of the Council. Members of the Committee are: Professor Herbert W. 
Schneider, Columbia University, Chairman; President Ernest Cadman 
Colwell, University of Chicago; Professor Arthur Jeffery, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Professor Karl H. Kraeling, Yale University; and Professor Herbert 
May, Oberlin College. 





GIVE BOOKS! 


There is need for codrdinated action in order that the devastated libraries 
of the world may be restocked with needed American publications. The 
American Book Center for War Devastated Libraries, Inc. has come into being 
to meet this need and combines into a single program the efforts of official 
and non-official bodies in the United States by collecting and shipping abroad 
scholarly books and periodicals useful in research and necessary in the rehabil- 
itation of Europe and the Far East. The Center cannot purchase books and 
periodicals; it must depend upon gifts from individuals, institutions, and 
organizations. 

Shipping facilities are precious and demand that all materials be carefully 
selected. Emphasis is placed upon publications issued during the past decade, 
upon scholarly books which are important contributions to their fields, upon 
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periodicals (even incomplete volumes) of significance, upon fiction and non- 
fiction of distinction. All subjects — history, the social sciences, music, fine 
arts, literature, and especially the sciences and technologies — are wanted. 

Textbooks, out-dated monographs, recreational reading, books for children 
and young people, light fiction, materials of purely local interest, popular 
magazines, popular non-fiction of little value cannot be sent abroad. Only 
carefully selected federal and local documents are needed. In doubtful cases 
information should be requested from the Center. 

All shipments should be sent prepaid to The American Book Center, c/o The 
Library of Congress, Washington, 25, D. C. The Center hopes that donors 
will pay for the shipments, but upon request reimbursement will be made 
for actual transportation costs (not for handling and packing). Material 
sent collect cannot be accepted. Periodicals should be tied together by volume 
and missing issues should be listed. 
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